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For the Companion. 
THE OLD RED PUNG. 

When'l was a school-boy I lived in the moun- 
tainous districts of Northern New England, and 
atone time near Downing Hill, which was fa- 
mous as 4 coasting-zround. 

The hill itself is upon the eastward side of one 
of those long, high ridges, which like great sea- 

* waves, risc rank on rank far out to the east of 
the White Mountain group. It was not quite a 
milein length, from top to bottom. At its base 
was a broad meadow. 

The descent, however, was not a regular in- 
dine, but consisted of five “pitches,” as we used 


poor brute uttered! And no wonder, for the 
collision broke both his fore legs, besides inflict- 
ing other injuries. So great had been the mo- 
mentum, that horse, sleigh and old Zerk to- 
gether were swept down to the foot of the pitch 
—a hundred feet or more. There we, too, found 
ourselves, and a most excited company of boys 
we were, 2s soon as we recovered our senses. 
But such curses as that old man uttered, I 
hope I may never hear again! I remember how 
his imprecations were mingled with the painful 
wheezings of the poor old horse; and as I recall 
the scene to-day, I have more feeling of regret 
for the poor animal than I have for his wicked, 
bratal master. 


Tie Rin 


to call them, with nearly level “flats” between 
them, cach leading to the pitch below. 

Here, during the winter, all the boys of the 
district, and not unfrequently the girls as well, 
used to coast night and morning, before and 
after school, and often on moenlight evenings. 

We had a kind of sled peculiar to the locality. 
It was a long, narrow cutter, made of birch 
plank, and shod with half-round iron or steel 
shoes, that were bent to the runnerin such a 
wayas toform a sort of ‘“‘spring” on the icy 
hubbles, 

Strangers coming into the neighborhood were 
always astonished at the reckless manner in 
which we slid down this long declivity. Look- 
ing back to those times, I do not now wonder 
at it. ¥ 

To launch boldly upon this long ridgeside and 
shoot pitch after pitch with ever-inereasing vc- 
locity, was really a grand feat and a very reck- 
less one. It is a marvel that there were no fatal 
accidents. But sliding down this familiar hill- 
side seemed the most natural thing in the world 
todo, We were used te it from childhood. 

My story is not, however, of the ordinary 
sled-coasting on the hill, but of ‘The Old Pung” 
which we came to use instead of the sled. We 
obtained this vehicle at one of those auction 
sales, (or “‘vendues,” as old folks call them,) so 
characteristic of a Yankee neighborhood. 

“Housing stuff’? and “farming tools” were 
for sale. Everybody within four or five miles, 
men, women and boys, were always ready for 
big bargains. 

The old red pung was put up, and the auc- 
tioncer cried out lustily, “How much am I of- 
fered ?”” 

But nobody seemed to want it. Though re- 
markably stout, it was not stylish. Somebody 
dctisively remarked that it would do to slide 
down hill on. On that hint several of us boys, 
after a little talk, concladed to put our scrip 
together, and one of our number bid two dol- 
lars, and as nobody could be induced to bid 
More, it was knocked off to us. 

We at onee dragged it away; and having no 
other place in which to put it, we stored it under 
one of the mecting-house sheds—and waited for 
a snow. 

Snow came as usual about the middle of No- 
Yember, and as soon as there was good sleigh- 
ing, with a well-trodden road, we drew out the 

old pung and started it up the long hill—six of 
Us pushing and pulling. 

Some of the boys proposed stopping when 
half-way to the top and sliding down from that 
Point at first, to sce whether we eould steer it. 

“No,” said Zcke Edwards; (I well recollect 
the expression, so charactcristic of #he youth, 
who was a dashing captain of cavalry in 1864,) 

if we have got to go into the ditch it will look 
better to go from the top!” 

To the top we kept on; but it was not without 
Sottic misgivings that we gazed down the 
Smoothly-troddcn hill-side, and took our places 
— long leap through space—four hundred 
— neatly a mile,—down a narrow road, with 

one walls or #ail-fences on each side. 

— the top of the pung off, after some 
ete Zcke then lay down flat on the 

8 x and Ict his legs hang over behind, in 
Steer with his toes. Zcb Mansur was 


the left. They were to watch sharp and put 
down their heels hard as the pung veered to one 
side or the other. 

To Rufe Hanley was intrusted the task of 
holding up the thills, for it was one of those stiff- 
necked old sieighs, the shafts of which will not 
turn back. ‘Tom Edwards and myself, being the 
youngest of the party, were not assigned to ac- 
tive duty, but stowed ourselves between the 
others as best we could. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking. Even at this 
lapse of time I cannot but feel a little ashamed 
of it. 

But we shoved off, and in an instant were go- 
ing down the hill with arfow-like swiftness. I 
retain but a confused remembrance of it. The 
cold air cut into my face. Tears flew into my 
eyes, and the old pung rattled and plunged 
ahead with giddy velocity. 

In an incredibly short space of time we were 
flying across the wide meadows at the foot of the 
hill, and were carried half up a steep hill that 
rose on the other side. 

Zcke and the older boys fairly hurtahed; so 
should we younger boys had we not been too 
tauch scared, for there is nothing more fascinat- 
ing to boys than rapid motion. 

During the next coast we were less anxious 
and enjoyed it better. How Zeke and the other 
boys managed to keep the old pung in the road 
is still something of 2 mystery to me. For more 
than a fortnight we had our sport, and every 
thing went right; that is, the old pung went 
down the hill repeatedly, and kept out of the 
ditches. 

Zcke used even to treat some of the more 
courageous of the girls to a trip; and we all 
grew quite careless of the fearful veiocity and 
the rough stone wall beside the track. I say 
fearful velocity, for the old pung used to make 
the descent of the hill and the width of the 
meadow below, five hundred and seventeen rods, 
in two minutcs and twenty seconds from the 
time it had fairly started from the top! Rail- 
way cars do not often run at a speed like that. 

An accident which might well have proved 
fatal occurred a little later in the winter. It was 
in the evening, but there was a moon. We had 
just started from the top of the hill, and had 
run thirty or forty rods, far enongh to get un- 
der rapid headway, when a sudden jolt shook 
the upraised shafts from Rufe’s grasp. 

They fell forward, and, striking into the road, 
were instantly thrnst into the hard snow. The 
pung rose over them into the air, and was 
hurled resistlessly forward! We all were thrown 
off and pitched headlong into the snow beside 
the toad. Zeke received such a shock that he 





Hationcd on the tight side and Nate Hanley on | 


lay gasping upon the ground for some seconds. 





THE OLD RED PUNG. 


his head struck the snow. Zeke Mansur had 
one of his legs wrenched so badly that he was 
lame for more than a week. Nate escaped with 
a torn jacket. Tom Edwards had his face 
scratched, and the writer was somewhat injured. 
*Had the accident happened farther down, or 
at the bottom of the hill, we should hardly have 
escaped without more serious injury still. The 
great Newtonian law is not to be thus rashly 
trifled with! 

Of course the effects of the accident were suf- 
ficiently obvious next day. Our parents and 
the “public generally” raised an outcry against 
this manner of coasting, and this, together with 
the commands of the schoolmaster, put the old 
pung under an embargo. For the remainder of 
that winter it kept its place under the meeting- 
house shed. 

With the returning snow of another winter, 
however, the pung was brought out, and an- 
other hazardous run of sport succeeded. We 
slid on it at intervals all through December and 
January, The schoolmaster that winter was a 
merry sort of fellow himself, and used to slide 
with us evenings when there was a moon, and 
even by starlight. 

At his suggestion we put a lantern upon the 
fender-board of the pung to warn teams of our 
approach. It was very exciting to the looker-on 
to see that light fly down the long track! 

The master timed our descent two or three 
times; and I recollect that one evening when the 
hill had grown very smooth and icy, we made 
the five hundred and seventeen rods in two min- 
utes and five seconds, and at the foot of the hill 
the velocity must have been twice as great. 

I think it was noé until into February that the 
second accident happened, soon after the close 
of the winter school. , 

On the outskirts of the district there lived a 
person known in the town as “Old Zerk,”’ a dis- 
reputable character, who had served a term in 
the penitentiary of an adjoining State for man- 
slauchter; at least, that was what was reported 
of him. 

We knew him for a drunken, blasphemous old 
fellow, who kept his near neighbors in constant 
fear by his obscure threats of burning their 
buildings. As children, we had all stood in ter- 
ror of him. 

One night while sliding on the pung we had 
the misfortune to meet this man on the second 
pitch. He was riding up the hill in his sleigh. 
He either did not see our signal lantern, or, as 
we then belicved, he was too obstinate to turn 
out. We did not see him until the pung struck 
his decrepit old horse; and the reader can imag- 
ine that we did not strike the poor old animal 


We would have assisted the man in taking 


home his sleigh and horse, but he threatened to 
kill us with such awful oaths, that we were 


afraid, and hurried away as quietly as possible 
with our pung. 

He unharnessed the horse and pulled the poor 
old creature out on one side of the road and 
piled the battered sleigh up on the other. There 
he left them. During the night the wounded 
animal died. 

We hurtied to our homes at once, very much 
disturbed, and very anxious as to what might 
be the result of our misadventure. The next 
day old Zerk went raging through the neighbor- 
hood, threatening us, and demanding damages 
to the amount of one hundred dollars! 

The neighbors all of them said that the horse 
was so old that no one would have taken him 
as a gift, and that he certainly was not worth 
more than five dollars. Two days after, Zeke 
and the rest of the boys contributed nine dol- 
lars, and together we ventured to the old man’s 
house and offered it to him. He flew into a 
terrible passion, and, seizing an axe, threatened 
to kill us. Upon that we hurried away, and 
there the matter rested. 

Bat our folks said—what was perfectly true— 
that we had no business coasting in the public 
road; and though no one felt very great pity for 
old Zerk, the public sentiment of the town was 
against ts, as it ought to have been. 

One of the “selectmen” of the town lived in 
our district. He explained the law to us, and 
fotbade ts to use the pung on the hill, at our 
peril. Meanwhile eld Zerk threatened to have 
his revenge. Again the old pung was placed 
under the meeting-house shed. 

So redoubtable a smiash-up was not to be for- 
gotten nor forgiven in one year, and for this 
reason the offending pung was not disturbed 
during the next winter. 

Another year passed. It was an anxious year 
of the great civil war. Zake, and Rufe, and Nate 
had gone into “the service,” as we used to say, 
and Rufe was already in a soldicr’s grave. Even 
the errors of the boys were now tenderly re- 
membered; and in this softened state of popu- 
lar feeling we younger ones, who were not yet 
old enough for the war, ventured to once more 
bring out the old pung. The “selectman’’? who 
had forbid its use, I may add, had gone out of 
office. 

Tom, and Zeb, and myself were all that were 
now left of the six original owners of the pung. 
We three used it,—but only evenings, at the 
first. No one objected, though we noticed grave 
looks of remonstrance, The sport lacked the 
old-time jollity, but we yet contrived to enjoy it. 

There was, however, one who had not forgot- 
ten us, and that was “Old Zerk.” Of this fact 
we were presently made aware, for while com- 
ing down the hill one evening, we felt or rather 
heard, when near the bottom, a quick snap like 
the noise made by the crack of a large whip. 

“What was that?” said Zcb, as we shot across 
the flat. 

We had all three heard it, and as we went 
back examined the road. Just at the foot of the 
hill we found an inch rope had been stretched 
across the road, and made fast to a post: n one 





with gentleness! 





Rufe bit his tongtie completely through when 


I remember just what an unearthly squeal the 
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side, and a scrub apple tree on the other. There 
i lay the ragged ends on the snow, The velocity 
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with which we had struck it had snapped it like 
a thread, 

We were, of course, indignant; for though it | 
had done us no injury, scrious mischief had 
been intended. 

“Old Zerk did it!’ said Tom. 
would do such a thing!” 

After this we coasted in considerable appre- 
hension, lest some other attempt might be made 
to do us harm. 

That our anxiety was well grounded appeared 
about a week later; for at almost the same place 
the pung (although there was apparently noth- 
ing in the road) leaped suddenly into the air, 
and actually cleared over forty fect before it 
struck! and in striking, crushed itself like a 
shell! We were shot from it like a flash, and 
cut several lively somersets. 

Though soundly shaken, Tom and I were not 
much hurt; but Zeb received a serious injury, 
and went with a lame back all the rest of the 
winter. 

The cause of this flying jump was soon ex- 
plained. Some one had piled great lumps of 
hard snow in a sort of dyke across the road, 
Duilding a bank fully three feet high on the 
lower side. Over this revengeful contrivance 
the pung had jumped at full speed! As it was 
of the same color as the road-bed we had not 
seen it. It was of course old Zerk’s work, as he 
had declared again and again that he would be 
“even” with us. 

That was the last of the old pung. 

These boyish sports, as they are recalled by 
memory to-day, have lost their fascinations, so, 
that now my judgment is clearer, and I can see 
them in their true character. They placed life 
in peril. Was this right? 

There is a wide difference between the high 
courage that faces danger at the call of duty, 
and a foolhardy encounter of danger for the 
sake of excitement. The first is godlike in its 
nature, the second is acrime against God and 
man. 

Looked at from this point of view, boys— 
what is your judgment? Pleasant as it was—did 
we do right to coast on the old pung? 


“Nobody else 
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For the Companion. 
A GOOD LESSON. 


By Ruth Chesterfield, 

“Gorgeous!” 

“Magnificent!” 

“See the church spire, Matilda; it looks all 
ablaze.” 

“And the lights and shadows on that picce of 
woods, Marion.” 

“Beautiful! and beyond it, in the distance, 
can you see the outline of a mountain?” 

“Dimly,” said Matilda, 

“Well, that, uncle tells me, is Agamentacus, 
and it is away down in Maine.” 

“Possible!” exclaimed Matilda. 

The two young girls were standing on the 
brow of a hill, up which they had climbed for the 
sake of secing the sunset, and if exclamations 
and adjectives meant any thing, it will be seen 
that they were enjoying it enthusiastically. 

While still giving vent to their raptures, they 
heard footsteps behind, and turning their heads 
slightly, saw a young man in shirt-sleeves and 
blue overalls approaching. 

They would have taken no further notice of 
him, but as he passed he bowed and remarked, 
“Fine evening, Miss Marion.” 

Marion returned the salutation with a séaree- 
ly perceptible ned, but the young man, not be- 
ing aware of having done any thing amiss, was 
insensible to the rebuff, and volunteered anoth- 
er remark, thereby getting still more deeply into 
trouble. 

“You are enjoying the prospect, I see; but 
there’s a much better one from that knoll yon- 
der,”’ pointing with a tool he had in his hand. 

No answer from the girls, who seemed to be 
suddenly struck dumb. 

“T will take down the bars if you’d like to go.’’ 

“No, thank vou,” said Marion, coldly, almost 
turning her back on the youth, who, with a look 
of surprise and mortification, walked away. 

“Who on earth is he?” cried Matilda, before 
the young man was well out of hearing. 

“T’m sure I don’t know; how should 1?” said 
Marion. 

“But he knew you; he called you by your 
name,” persisted Matilda. 

“TIe’s seen me at uncle’s, I suppose, then. 
He’s one of the farm laborers.” 

“What's his name?” 

“T never had the honor of an introduction, 
but I believe they call him William,” said 
Marion. 

“And nothing but a farm-laborer! I’m so dis- 
appointed; I really thonght he was one of the 
rustic beanx.” 


and blue overalls,’ 





“My rustic beaux don’t appear in shirt-sleeves 
’ said Marion. 

“It isn’t the most engaging of costumes,” 
laughed Matilda; “but he’s very good-looking, 
anyhow.” 

“But to think of his having the impudence to 
speak to me. I guess I’ve taught him to know 
his place, though.” 

“Hush! I do believe he heard you,” said Matil- 
da, for the two girls having apparently lost their 
interest in the sunset, were now walking slowly 
down the hill, just opposite the spot where the 
young man William was repairing a breach in 
the fence. 

“And what if hedid,” said Marion, with a lit- 
tle toss of her head; ‘‘it will be a good lesson for 
him.” 

William did not look up as the girls passed, 
showing that he was already profiting by the 
lesson he had received. 

A little farther on, however, there was a crea- 
ture which did look up, and that was an old 
cow which was feeding by the wayside. She 
not only looked up, but she seemed to regard 
the girls with great curiosity, and even stopped 
chewing her cud to gaze at them. 

“Why, what makes her look at us so,” 
Matilda. 

“Perhaps it’s your red scarf; they don’t like 
red, I’ve heard.” 

Matilda took off the offending scarf and put it 
in her pocket, remarking, ““How her eyes glare!” 

“See, she has balls on her horns, a sure sign 
that she’s cross. Shoo, shoo!” and Marion shook 
her handkerchief in the animal’s face, which 
caused her to take a step forward with a down- 
ward sweep of her head and a wilder glare in 
her eye. 

The girls sprung backward a few steps with a 
little scream. 

“JT wish there was some other way to go 
home,” said Matilda. 

“There isn’t, unless we go through the fields, 
and then we should encounter forty cows in- 
stead of one,”’ said Marion. “Suppose we open 
and shut our sunshades at her; they say that 
will frighten a lion.” 

“Well, both together, now,” said Matilda. 
So they charged upon the foe, but not with the 
result they had anticipated, for they were the 
ones to flee, while the cow caught one of the 
sunshades on her horns, tossed it on the ground 
and trampled it under foot, and then stood still 
awaiting another assault. 

“O, what shall we do! 
come,” cried Marion. 
us?” 

“Perhaps he is waiting for an introduction,” 
said Matilda, who could not forbear this little 
shaft even in her extremity of peril and fright. 

Matters were in reality getting serious, for the 
cow, seeing that another attack was not likely 
to be made, had herself assumed a belligerent 
attitude, and was beginning to bellow and paw 
the earth. Seeing this, the girls waited for no 
further parley, but ran up the hill screaming, 
“William, William!” at the top of their voices. 

But William stood with his back towards 
them driving a nail, hence it happened that_he 
was unconscious of their approach till they were 
close upon him. 

“O William, the cow, the cow!” gasped*Mari- 
on, sinking down upon an old log by the fence. 

“Bless me! what is it? Thecow? Where?” 
cried the young man, turning about at the 
sound of her voice, and gazing from one to the 
other of the girls, who certainly did present a 
very different appearance from the stately pair 
who had received his overtures so coldly a few 
minutes before. 

“There, don’t you sce, at the foot of the hill; 
we couldn’t get by. O dear!” said Marion, in a 
breathless and fragmentary manner, 

“O yes, I see; it’s Dea. Skinner’s cow. I 
didn’t know she was cross, though.” 

“She’s awful, a perfect wild beast,” said Ma- 
tilda. ‘“She’s torn my sunshade all to pieces.” 

“She has? Well, P’ll speak to the deacon 
about it. Ie must keep her out of the highway. 
She ran at you and tore it out of your hand, did 
she?” 

“Not exactly. She hooked it out of my hand, 
but I believe we ran at her,” said Matilda, 
laughing, for her spirits were beginning to rise 
now that the danger was over. 

“You ran at her; but what was the cow do- 
ing?” asked William. 

“Why, she kept looking at us,”’ said Marion. 
“O, you should have seen her eyes!” 

“They generally will look at anybody that’s 
going by,” said William; “but I guess if you 
hadn’t noticed her she wouldn’t have done any 
harm; she looks quiet enough now.” 

“But I’m sure it’s all make believe; just see 
her switch her tail,” said Marion. 

“That’s to keep the flies off,” said William. 


said 


I wish William would 
“Do you think he sees 
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again by ourselves, would it, Matilda? lf you | 
would be good enough to go with us, we should | 
be ever so much obliged, shouldn’t we, Matil- | 
da?” 

“Indeed we should,” said Matilda. 

“T’ll go, with pleasure. I should have offered, 
but I didn’t know as you would consider it my 
place,” said William. : 
Marion winced a little at these words, though 
she could not tell from the young man’s man- 
ner whether or not a quict sarcasm was in- 
tended. 

Having reached the scene of the conflict, he 
restored to Matilda the remains of her sunshade, 
and then mounted guard while the girls passed 
on; andI need hardly say, that the cow, behold- 
ing this new ally, showed no desire to renew 
hostilities, but conducted herself in all respects 
like a docile, well-bred animal. 

‘“Matilda,” said Marion that evening, as they 
were both sitting on the door-step looking at the 
moon, “do you know I think our friend of the 
blue overalls behaved more like a gentleman 
than we did like ladies?” 

“T was thinking that self-same thing,” said 
Matilda. 

“1 related the affair to uncle,” continued Mar- 
ion, ‘and he said William was right about the 
prospect from the knoll being finer than that 
from the brow of the hill, and that if we didn’t 
choose to go there we might at least have de- 
clined civilly.” 

“T agree with him,’”’ said Matilda. 

“I told him it seemed to me presuming for one 
of his servants to address me in the street. 
‘Servants!’ said uncle; ‘he’s no more my serv- 
ant thanI am his. He works for me and I pay 
him. Just as I carried on a lawsuit for him last 
winter, and he paid me; but servant or not, he 
meant to show you a kindness, and had a right 
to expect courtesy in return.’ Matilda, I begin 
to be ashamed of myself.” 

“Marion, so do I.” 


? 





For the Companion. 
THE HILL FRAU. 


Lying parallel with the Mundy Mountains is 
a bold spur of the Bald Eagle, which geologists 
ought to visit. The mountains differ in every fea- 
ture from their neighbors, and indeed from any 
others of the Alleghanies, being formed of enor- 
mous masses of gray rock, heaped headlong on 
each other in the direst confusion, while be- 
tween these rocks, from peak to base, sweep lit- 
erally torrents of boulders, as though were such 
a thing possible, each height had once been the 
bed of a vast river. 

A scanty growth of cedars and mosses covers 
the awful nakedness of these gloomy peaks. 
No living thing except foxes, snakes and an oc- 
easional bear, are found in them. 

The deer and small game, with singing birds, 
confine themselves to the wooded heights, and 
leave these bleak peaks to their loneliness, 
which, indeed, seems that of a devastated world. 

Now a good many years ago an old woman 
lived on one of these hills. For lack of any 
other name, the Dutch settlers in the valley 
called her the Hill Frau, or oftenest indicated 
her by a jerk of their finger and significant 
shake of the head. 

But few of them had seen her dwelling, if you 
could call it a dwelling. They reported it to be 
partly a cave and partly an apartment formed 
by the shelving, overlapping rocks. 

It was enough to keep her from the rain. She 
lived upon the game which she trapped, and up- 
on fish, stealing corn, poultry, etc., from the 
valley farms, when she chose. 

She never had been known to come into the 
settlements, or to exchange kindly greeting with 
any living creature. 

The people in the mountains are a friendly 
folk. Ifa stranger strays among them they lay 
aside their work to bring him venison, or to 
catch trout for him in the mountain streams. 
If the news goes to one hamlet that there is a 
case of fever or sickness in another, men and 
women take it in turn to go and proffer their 
aid. 

But the Hill Frau came to nurse no one. In- 
deed, Death himself at the door would have been 
almost as welcome, and if Death had come to 
her, I am afraid no kindly soul would have 
striven to drive him away. 

At last it was discovered that the old creature 
passed her time not in bewitching the stray cat- 
tle, as had been supposed, but in searching 
among the countless caves and crannies among 
the rocks, for one in which she declared was 
buried a great treasure, and the only sign by 
which she could detect this cave was by the 





growth above it of a little plant bearing a blue 


“I didn’t know but it was asign of anger; | flower, which she said was to be found nowhere 
anyhow, nothing would tempt us to pass her) else in the world but where treasure was hidden, 


Where she had gained this belief, whether jt 
was an old superstition brought with her from 
her home—she was a Norwegian—or whether jt 
was the growth of her own crazed brain, nobody 
knew. But for years, by night or day, travel. 
lers through the mountain passes would trem. 
ble at what they thought was a horrible spectre, 
—the figure of an old decrepid hag digging 
among the rocks and mumbling to herself. 
Down at the foot of one of the peaks, the mil- 
ler, Johann Baltzer, had his house, where Chris. 
tine, his wife, and their little Fritz lived, close 
by the mill. 

One summer day Fritz was missing. 

The road was searched; the forest; the moun- 
tains; then the race; but to no purpose. 

Then the neighbors came in and took up the 
work; but in a gloomy, hopeless way. Living 
in those mountains makes men silent and de- 
sponding. Besides, there were a thousand prec- 
ipices, down which the child might have fallen, 
where only the wolves could find him. 

Christine, the miller’s wife, made no moan 
for her child. She went alone to search for him, 
calling, “Fritz, Fritz,’ and pausing to listen, 
and then on again into the darkest caves and 
upto the highest peaks. She went ont a fair, 
rosy-cheeked, young Dutch woman, and at the 
end of the second day she looked haggard, and 
bent, and aged. When even her husband spoke 
to her—and she was a fond, obedient wife—she 
stared at him dully and made no answer. 

At the end of the second day she met in a nar- 
row gorge the Hill Frau, who glared at her and 
hurried away. 

Christine followed her, she knew not why, and 
ran panting after the nimble old creature, whose 
movements were like those of a mountain goat. 
She tracked her to a high mass of rocks where 
she disappeared behind some unknown opcn- 
ing. 

Then Christine heard a sound, it was her 
child’s laugh! If the Himalaya Mountains had 
stood between them, I fancy the mother would 
have found: her way through the mass of earth 
that opposed the way. 

Fritz was sitting beside a low fire eating a 
roasted leg of a squirrel, and the terrible Hill- 
Frau was rubbing his feet, where they were 
bruised, with the juice of some roots. 

“This is Katty mutter,” said Fritz, coolly 
waving his bone to the old woman, when his 
mother, after straining him to her breast with 
wild sobs and tears, set him down again. — 

“Ts your name Catharine?” she said. 

“They called me so,” she mumbled. 
forgot that till he came.” 

She stooped to take his foot, but his mother 
jerked him up, and without a word flew with 
him homeward. The Hill Frau, she said, fol- 
lowed her swiftly, giving shrill cries as if in 
pain. 

No doubt she could have overtaken Christine 
had she so chosen. She did not choose; but 
after she had followed her almost to her own 
door and seen her enter into the warmth and 
light, she turned away into the darkness and re- 
turned to her den. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of her for 4 
month or two, when one night, to the terror of 
all the loungers in the village store, she came, 
and throwing a bunch of dead birds on the 
counter, asked for trade in yarn; soft and white 
yarn. 

The words were in so strange a dialect, her 
tones so much like those of a beast, that it was 
with difficulty the store-keeper could understand 
her. However, he shuffled the yarn and knitting 
needles over the counter with trembling fingers, 
and she was gone in a moment. 

Late that fall, Christine, one morning, found 
three pair of woollen socks for her boy—soft and 
very white, and curiously knitted in open-work 
—hung tq the latch. 

“He shall not wear them,” she said. 
may have the devil’s curse in them.” 

“Tut, tut! Christine!” said Baltzer, “I think 
they have God’s blessing, more likely.” 

Some time after that, at night, when they sat 
about the fire, and Fritz and his mother sang 
Luther’s hyfhn,— 

“Ein feste Berg ist unser Gott,’’ 
—and the boy had a sweet, piping voice of his 
own—there would come a shadow to the wil 
dow, and a dreadful face with white hair and 
yellow, wolfish teeth would look in. 

“The witch!’ Christine would ery. 

“Poor old woman,” Johann would say, “she 
has loved some child before ours, Christine, and 
sees them and her youth in the boy.” 

“Tt may be,” she said, gently. 

So one night when Baltzer opened the doot 
and said, “God be with you, mother!” his wifé 
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would have welcomed her, had she come in. 
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But the Hill Frau fied away into the night! 
with a wild cry. 
After that Baltzer set open the door every 
night, so that thelight and the warmth, and the 
words of the Bible when he read aloud, and the 
pleasant sound of the singing of hymns might 
all go out to her, and say to her that she was 

welcome. 

And they could see her shadow hovering about 
many a time. 

But it was not until one evening in early 
spring that she came in, and sat on a far bench 
while they sang and played. 

Catharine saw that the poor old creature had 
cut her wild, tangled locks off, and washed her 
pony old body and tried to decently dispose the 
razs about her. 

That brought the tears to her eyes. She 
would have gone to speak to her, but Baltzer 
shook his head. 

“Not yet,’’ he said. “You will but frighten 
her.” 

Night after night after that, she came in and 
sat by the door, stealing away when the singing 
wasdone. But one night Christine, holding her 
new-born baby asleep on her knee, and stroking 
its white legs, turned quietly to her and said,— 

“See, good mother, how soft and white he 
js!” ; 

Then the old woman came upeand held out 
her arms, and Christine, though her heart stood 
jn her mouth, laid the baby instantly in them. 
Then the poor woman cried, and moaned, and 
rocked him to and fro, and said, “It is my 
Hans! it is my kindchin again!’ 

“You shall not leave your Hans,” said the 
miller. ‘‘You shall live under our roof, moth- 
er.” 

But it was a long time before Catharine slept 
under any roof, and at the last they built a lit- 
tle house of rocks at the foot of the garden, 
where she could come and ¢o unquestioned, and 
she would disappear and remain in the moun- 
tains for wecks at a time. 

But in the course of a year she became more 
familiar. Soon the poor creature was decently 
cothed, and with her white hair put up under a 
cap, conld be seen now and then seated under 
the apple trees in the sunshine nursing the ba- 
by and watching the other children at play, 
with a watery gleam of pleasure in her pale 
eyes. 

No one ever knew who she was, nor where 
she lost the husband and children, whom she 
said the treasure she had sought for so long, 
was to bring back to her. 

She told this secret to little Fritz, saying that 
when the treasure was found, she could go to 
them, and she should know the spot where it lay 
by the blooming of a pale blue blossom. 

“Thave looked for it here for many years, but 
Ihave not found it,” she said. “It blooms in 
therocks in Norway, and under it, they say, is 
the treasure.” 

Ont of her den in the rocks she brought noth- 
ing but a baby’s shoe, worn and bitten by its 
little teeth, and some earth folded in a bit of old 
cloth. 

“It came from old Norway,” she said to Balt- 
zr. “Put it over my grave when I am dead.” 

Spring had come again before she died peace- 
fully, with the children about her who loved 
her, Ather burial, Baltzer sprinkled the hand- 
ful of loam over her grave. 

“She shall rest under the earth of old Nor- 
way,” he said. ‘‘She may find the sleep sweeter 
forit. Who knows?” 

Amonth afterwards, going to the grave with 
Fritz, he said, “I am giad that God allowed us 
to help one poor soul, my boy.” 

They found a pale blue flower shooting up its 
Petals to the morning sun from the low mound 
of earth. It was a blossom such as they had 
never seen before, but which belongs alone to 
old Norway, and has a strange meaning there. 
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NAMES OF JAPANESE BOYS. 


Our North American Indians have some fear- 
fal and wonderful names, but the Japs are not 
far behind them in that line. 

A teacher in Japan writes to the youth’s de- 
Partment of the Evangelist: “The other day I 
took the names of all the boys in my youngest 
Classes, and it would amuse you to know how 
funny some of their names are when translated 
‘to English. The brightest boy in the class is 
talled Ku-ru-shi-ma, that means ‘Chestnut 
Island? Next to him is Ni-she-yama, whose 
name signifies ‘West Mountain;’ and third 
Comes Shin-a-za-ki, that is, ‘Bamboo Cape.’ One 
bor is Called Sa-ks, or ‘Inclined Plane;’ and an- 
other Seto, or ‘Straight.’ Some of the names 
re quite pretty and poetical, such as ‘Pine 

ove,” ‘Bell Tree,’ ‘Cedar Mountain,’ ‘Sun- 
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Mountain;’ and one sweet little boy is called 
Sate, ‘Sugar,’ and another is called ‘Ditch.’ 
“The larger students also have some funny 
names, like these: ‘Long Cascade,’ ‘River Bend,’ 
‘Middle Village,’ ‘Rice Field,’ ‘Two Temples,’ 
‘Temple Gate,’ ‘Island Ficld,’ ‘Middle Moun- 
tain,’ ‘Thicket,’ ‘Dew of Tree,’ and last but not 
least, ‘Pleasant Odor.’ All names in Japan 
mean something, and if a person does not like 
his name he can change it to suit himself. 
“Sometimes I call one of the little boys by 
what his name signifies in English, such as 
‘Bamboo,’ or ‘Sugar,’ and then all the boys 
laugh and think it very funny.” 
—\——+o>—_—_—_—__ 


ALL CAN DO SOMETHING. 


A little boy, brimful of fun, 
Running as hard as he could run, 
Plunged in a pond, head over heels, 
Among the fish and silver eels. 
His elder brother caught his hand, 
And brought him safely back to land; 
The second fished his floating cap; 
His sister cried at his mishap; 
And all directly homeward came, 
Dreading to hear their father’s blame. 
His kindness laid their fears at rest; 
They told the truth, and truth is best. 
He heard their talk, then, smiling, said, 
Patting the first upon the bead, 
“Your courage saved your drowning brother! 
Receive this book; and now another 
I give the second for his aid. 
But what for you, my little maid? 
You nothing did; you only cried; 
And yet your right is not denied. 
You little did, but that was good; 
Your little was just what you could. 
To you an equal gift is shared; 
Your kind desire I now reward.” 
Thus let us help poor dying souls 
With all the means our power controls; 
Stretch forth the hand, some burden bear, 
Or raise our hearts in fervent prayer; 
The Lord of men, the God most high, 
Approves us if we only cry. 

Sunday School Visitor. 
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DEADLY ENEMIES. 

The rattlesnake is perhaps the most sluggish of all 
the serpent tribe. Unless molested, there is very lit- 
tle to fear from this snake; but the misfortune is, 
that you cannot tell when you are going to molest 
it, as, in coming down a bluff, or picking your way 
in a gully, you may, with the best intentions in the 
world, put your foot upon one. 


valled the very lightning in its movements—move- 
ments which I will defy any European eye to follow 
—is quicker than the rattlesnake in that one deadly 
act. 

Yet, to strike, it must be ina close coil, its head 
and neck being erect; it throws itself out about 
three-fourths of its length, supporting its weight en- 
tirely on the tail part. 

I have, however, known two persons who have 
trodden on rattlesnakes and have escaped; a third, 
as will be seen, was still more remarkably fortunate. 
One, a gentleman who has killed more than fifty of 
them, recognized what his foot touched without 
stopping to look, and jumped higher than he had 
probably ever done before in his life; the other was 
not so quick, and the reptile struck him three times 
with electric quickness, but his trousers and long 
boots saved him. 

This disposes of a fallacy very generally held, that 
venomous serpents will not bite twice in succession ; 
there were the three pair of fang-marks quite plainly 
to be seen on his white trousers. 

One young man who was bathing in the river 
Platte had a more extraordinary escape still; for, on 
emerging from”the water, he sat down, being, of 
course, completely naked, on a rattlesnake which 
was basking in the grass. Whether he sat upon the 
reptile’s head, or whether the creature was too aston- 
ished by his sudden descent, can never be known, 
but certain it is that the affrighted bather leaped up 
with a shriek, and escaped unhurt. 

It is said that the rattlesnake has a very offensive 
odor when irritated, and that Dr. Hamilton Roe 
owed his life to a knowledge of that fact. The phy- 
sician having opened a box directed to the Superin- 
tendent of the Zoological Gardens, London, put his 
hand under the dry moss which appeared, to see 
what was there, He touched something alive, and 
the smell told him it was a rattlesnake. 

Had he withdrawn his hand rapidly, he would 
have been bitten, to a certainty; but he had the 
presence of mind to stroke the reptile, which allowed 
him to take his hand gently away. 

This is a well-known story ; I only refer to it to add 
that the odor is so powerful and permanent that, 
when a snake is irritated, and made to bite the rake 
or hoe with which it is intended to kill him,—and, 
as may be supposed, this is very often done,—the im- 
plement will retain the same unpleasant smell for 
months. Once known, it is always recognizable. 

As much cannot be said of the sound of the rattle. 
I have been on the prairie when opinions have been 
divided as to whether a certain ominous clicking 
arose from the grasshoppers, which were there in 
great numbers, ora rattlesnake. It is not pleasant, 
at twilight, to have any doubt on this subject. 

It is supposed that these reptiles seldom move or 
leave their holes after sundown. But I would warn 
the reader not to depend too much on this, as some 
snakes are certainly of irregular habits, and have 
been known to crawl into tents, and into beds within, 
the tents. This was for the sake of warmth. 

Very often the reptiles will content themselves 


And then the terrific swiftness of his dart! Not |selves,could not be obtained; yet, as I have said, 
even the cobra, which I had always considered ri- | none of them died. 


breed habit in a man, that I have known men sleep 
quietly all through the night when they were per- 
fectly aware that a rattlesnake was within the walls 
of their tent. 

They rolled themselves tight in the blanket, know- 
ing that the creature would not touch any one if it 
were not first attacked, and that, when the light 
came, it would go away. 

In one instance a man was bitten at night. He 
was on the prairie, and sleeping near his horse, 
which was fastened by a long rope to a log or stone. 
The horse broke away, and the man feeling after the 
rope in the grass, disturbed a rattlesnake, which bit 
him on the back of his hand. 

He was cured in this way: A friend cut with a 
penknife the skin round the puncture, so as to en- 
large the mound and make it bleed, then he put a 
small heap of gunpowder on the spot, ignited it,—no 
pain attending this,—and the man was cured. 

I would just add here that the stranger must not 
depend on always hearing the rattle when the snake 
movés; it is only violently shaken when the animal 
is alarmed, or is about to attack, and then the warn- 
ing and the assault are too close together for the 
victim to escape. 

The rattle has been too often described to need 
much to be said about it here; it is known to consist 
of a number of bones, looking like small knuckle- 
bones, securely fastened together, yet so loosely that 
they make a “clicking” noise when shaken. 

These grow on the tail of the reptile; and the pop- 


a darker color than the others, takes two years to 
grow; while afterwards the snake has an additional 
joint each year. 

There was a fatal case of rattlesnake bite in the 
neighborhood from which I write, where a man had 
shot a rabbit, and he saw it drag itself, though 


it, but touched instead a rattlesnake. He was bitten 


who had surgical advice. 


wounds. They can only rely on one remedy, which 
is not ranked asadrug. Some fifteen of the cases 
referred to fell within the immediate experience of 
one friend, whose pursuits for some years exposed 
him and his companions to the attacks of these rep- 
tiles; and, although they were in wild, lonely spots, 
where assistance of any kind, oraid beyond them- 





H 
When we speak of dreading venomous reptiles, we 
should explain that, horrible and loathsome as the 
rattlesnake is, and though on the whole he is, of 
course, more feared than any other creature in 
America, yet on the Western frontier he is not 
dreaded so much as the tarantula spider. 

This isan enemy against whom none can guard, 
and for whose bite no remedy has been found. Such 
alarm do they inspire, that I have known a large 
party of men, who had “camped out” all through a 
snake country and through the midst of hostile In- 
dians, driven from a desirable position by discover- 
ing that tarantulas infested the spot. 

The tarantula spider commonly grows to the size 
of half a large walnut, being thick and rounded 
something like the half-shell, and has eight long 
legs, two at each corner. 

It is covered with long hair, and is, indeed, as ugly 
and disgusting a reptile, or insect, or whatever it is, 
as can easily be seen. The people who dwell where 
these spiders most abound, declare most stoutly that 
they attain a size equal to the clenched fist of a man; 
but I think this is a great exaggeration; at any rate, 
I have never seen any approach this size. 

I do not know if there are several varieties of the 
tarantula, but some are said to haunt the marshy 
borders of streams, while others are found in dry, 
rocky places. Last summer a woman was bitten 
near this district by one just above herankle. The 
poison acted quite as quickly as serpent-poison, and 
she was taken to the nearest town for surgical ad- 


ular belief is, that the first joint, which is always of | vice. 


I have not heard whether she lived or died; but 
her leg was all one uniform size from the instep to 
above.the knee,—I should think eighteen or twenty 
inches round,—and shockingly discolored and in- 
flamed. 

I knew one of two men who were sleeping in a tent 


wounded, into a hole; he thrust his hand in to feel | when a tarantula found its way in. They were both 


bitten by the same spider; one died, the other was 


at the bottom of the palm of his hand just where it | scarred for life. The tarantula is more dangerous 
joins the wrist. He died from the bite in about| than other venomous creatures because a light at- 
twelve days—the only fatal case I know out of about | tracts it, and it will always crawl into a tent, if pos- 
thirty—and he was the only man out of the thirty | sible, where a light is burning. 


They inflict the wounds with their mouths, and 


As a rule. doctors would rather not attend snake- | not with nippers or claws. 
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BOYS’ HOUSE OF REFUGE, BALTI- 


MORE. 


From a Correspondent. 


a 
As you are publishing letters about the various re- 
form schools in the vicinity of Boston, I thought 


tient has sense to swallow it. 


putrefy, and the sufferer dies, 


now, whiskey does so act. 


dreaded of the tribe. 


the fow) droops, it seldom dies. 








Mi,’ ‘Marsh Flower,’ ‘Spreading Reed,’ ‘God 





with coming inside; and so true is it that use doth 


you might be pleased to hear of what the Baltimo- 


The remedy in every case was simply whiskey, and | reans are, doing in that direction. 
it is a specific. It seems an absolutely certain cure,| <A party of friends, including Aunt Sue, who is one 
and acts at-any time after the bite so long as the pa-| of the most charitable souls living, visited the Mary- 
I know of one case of | Jand Refuge,—a reform school for boys,-—in charge 
rattlesnake bite where four hours elapsed before | of Wm. R. Lincoln, who has the reputation of being 
spirits could be procured, yet the patient lived. 
The poison of a snake, by some mysterious potency,| The grounds were shorn of many of their beautiful 
causes the blood to coagulate, and, as we may say, | flowers, but still they pr 
All remedies seem to | pearance. 
have failed because they do not act upon the blood; Aunt Sue objected at once to the walls surround- 
A quart of whiskey—neat, | ing the institution, which are twenty feet high, but 
of course—is about the quantity usually taken, but | it was explained that they were built nearly a quar- 
the cure is effected directly the patient gets drunk; | ter of a century ago, when these places were consid- 
so long as the venom has the mastery, no amount of| ered in the light of prisons, and were differently 
whiskey will affect the head, but directly it is con- | conducted. 
quered, the patient shows signs of intoxication, and| To tell the truth, I never enter such a place with- 


just the man for the place. 





ted a very pleasing ap- 


out fearand trembling. How should I like to be 


I remember one very curious case, where a woman | subject to the rude stare of visitors? Once in, how- 
was gathering strawberries, and was crawling along | ever, every thing was so interesting that I forgot all 
on her hands and knees to do so, when she was bit- | about it, and was astonished to seu so many happy, 
ten in the lower part of the calf of the leg by a ser- | smiling faces. 


Aunt Sue looked rather lugubrious at first, but 


She saw the creature, and recognized it as the large | after a few moments I found her industriously emps 
yellow rattlesnake, common in Iowa, one of the most | tying her pockets of ginger nuts and. peppermint 
She was more than half a mile | drops, and supplying some little urchins who had 
from home, but she did not lose her presence of | gathered about her. 
mind. She squeezed the puncture with all her force,| ‘Did I ever expect to see any thing so nice?” she 
and was glad to find that a greenish drop exuded | ejaculated, as we passed through reception-room, 
besides the blood; then she washed it well at the | library, matron’s apartment, ware-rooms and dormi- 
brook, made a sort of plaster of clay, and tied it on, | tories. “Why, it aint a bit like a prison. I’d an 
then walked home. 

A quart of whiskey was sent for, the greater part | very comfortable here, wouldn’t you, Johnny?” 
of which she drank, and she never felt the slightest} Johnny—that’s myself—shrugged his shoulders 
inconvenience from the bite. 

A very strange coincidence in the way of snake-| one could help it who saw Aunt Sue. Her face was 
bites was that of two brothers, working on different | shining like a benignant sunin a broad sky of blue 
farms, but each bitten by a rattlesnake on the same | bonnet, and the ginger nuts and peppermint drops 
day. One was injured close to his own door; he trod | continued in full force. As she says herself, her 
on a snake in the grass, and was struck in the ankle, | pockets never do come to an end. 

a very dangerous place, on account of the numerous} When we went into the chapel where the boys 


idea every thing was sort of jail fashion. You'd be 


and rather demurred. The little boys grinned. No 


had just assembled for morning worship, Aunt Sue’s 


The other brother was reaping, or rather winding, | eyes overflowed. 
and caught hold of a snake, which bit himinthe| The sweet ringing voices of nearly four hundred 
Both recovered, having drank very largely | boys from seven years upward made the tears come 
of whiskey; but in their cases was tried in addition | into more eyes than hers. The chapel is a splendid 
the older-fashioned “chicken-cure.” 
In this plan the breast of a chicken is cut open| After prayers we went into the wings containing 
about skin deep, the feathers being first plucked off; | the dormitories. Here was prison discipline in one 
the cut is just deep enough to make blood follow all| form at least, for the beds are in cells with thick 
along the incision, and the cut is held against the| walls and iron bars. 
It is asserted that the chicken-flesh has| ‘You don’t put the poor things in there, do you?” 
a power of withdrawing the venom, and, although | asked Aunt Sue. ‘Only to think of our John being 
Close to the place | in such a place!” 
where these men were bitten, a third man suffered; The good soul looked at every thing through the 
he was making a hedge or fence, and trod ona snake; | medium of “our John;” and whether the gentle- 
he was bitten in the foot, but recovered by the use| manly guide who eyed me keenly came to the con- 


room, seventy-eight feet long and twenty feet high. 


clusion that I was on the his": road to pocket-pick- 


Nearly all snake-bites are in the leg or arm, for| ing, or other misdemeanors, I could not tell. He 
very obvious reasons; horses or cattle are generally | informed her that the boys seldom objected to sleep 
bitten in the jaw, as they disturb the reptiles by their | there, as even the cells, clean and neat as they were, 
feeding. A horse, mule or ox generally dies in one, | were far preferable to the homes that many of them 
The Indians dread the serpents | had left,—dark, fetid cellars and rum-cursed locali- 
very much, on account of their so often losing their | ties. 





“But do you have to lock them in?” 
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“O yes, they want to be locked in, I never 
knew a boy to object, and once or twice when a 
cell has been forgotten, I have been called by 
the occupant to “make him all safe,” as they 
express it. 

Aunt Sue shook her head dolefully. 

“I don’t think John would like to be locked 
in,” she said; at which John, overcome by his 
feelings, asked her to please not use his name 
any more. 

“We don’t resort to this system invariably,” 
said our polite guide. ‘The boys who behave 
well fora long time are given rooms by them- 
selves if they prefer them, or they can sleep in a 
large room which contains thirty or forty other 
boys. I don’t like the cell system,” he added, 
“but I suppose as it happens to be in force we 
shall continue to usc the cell.” 

I was rather averse to looking the boys in the 
face, but finding that they seemed rather to 
court observation, I grew less shy. 

If I am any judge of character there were a 
great many manly young fellows there, with 
well developed heads and good faces. Here and 
there a sneak, a ruffian or a bully peered out of 
the eyes, or an ill-formed cranium swelling 
largely at the base of the head, and setting the 
ears forward an inch or two from their proper 
places, made one shudder at the foreshadowing 
of future depravity. 

But to dear Aunt Sue, whose sweet, benevolent 
soul can see no flaw in a child, they were all 
poor, unfortunate little angels. 

“My dear young friend,” she said, privately, 
to one bright little fellow who had been sweep- 
ing, but now stood leaning on his broom-handle, 
“I trust you may go back to your home and 
your mother, to be a blessing all the rest of your 
life.” 

“Aint got no home, aint got no mother,” was 
the brief response, and then the dust flew so that 
my good aunt was glad to get out of the way, 
choking and smiling sadly. 

“Poor little orphan!” she sighed; ‘‘no wonder 
he’s here.” 

The work-rooms were a source of great aston- 
iskment to Aunt Sue, who for gpme time walked 
through the various apartments in wide-eyed 
wonder. Boys making shoes, boys making 
chairs, brushes, brooms, boxes, all sorts of com- 
mon, useful articles. 

“What a blessed, blessed thing!” she said, 
“that they can be taught to earn their own liv- 
ing. How long do you have to work, my poor 
boy?” she asked, addressing a curly-headed. 
youngster whose mouth was full of papers 
which he was pasting upon boxes. “Don’t 
speak,’’ she added, benevolently smiling through 
her spectacles, “you don’t look as if you had to 
work too long, any of you. Idleness is the—is 
the workshop of Satan, you know, so work and 
you will be good and happy. John, dear, this is 
a lesson for you—work and happiness.” 


— 
——— 




















The boys study the English branches two 
hours in the morning and three in the afternoon. 
They told us that some of the most thorough 
teachers and officers were brought up in the in- 
stitution. A class is selected annually from 
among the best boys or scholars to be trained in 
the State Normal School. 

These are to be the future teachers of the 
house, so there is always a chance for ambition. 
Scholarships are also offered in the Business 
College, by the Board of Trustees of the Refuge. 

Many of these boys go out in the world and 
make good men of business. Some are holding 
offices of trust and high position. Few of them 
turn out badly after a full course in the institu- 
tion. Asa reformatory agency it is doing won- 
ders all the time. 

“There is a boy,” said a gentleman, pointing 
out a tall, fine-looking young man nearly twen- 
ty, “who ten years ago was brought here the 
most depraved lad that ever came within these 
walls. It was at least five years before we could 
teach him to tell the simple truth. He was a 
thief and a liar apparently in the grain, but I 


don’t think there’s a better scholar or a more | 


honest boy in the whole place than he is. 


for it. And he is so impressed with our efforts 
on his behalf that I don’t believe he could be 
hired to leave the institution. In time, he will 
be one of its most efficient officers.” 

The teacher in the school-room of the highest 


grade of scholars was a noble, gentlemanly- | 


looking personage. One could hardly believe 
that he, also, had been trained in the reform 
school, 

Aunt Sue was in ecstacies over this report, and 
wanted to give the young man a handful of gin- 
ger-nuts on the spot, but I told her that prob- 
ably he was too old to appreciate the compli- 
ment. 

Suddenly came floating to our ears the sound 
of sweetest music. 
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“The boys of our house have a brass band,’’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘and they are consid- 
ered very good musicians. The science of har- 
mony is thoroughly taught, and if a boy has 
any musical taste we are sure to bring it out.” 

It was a treat to hear them play. Sometimes 
they give concerts for the benefit of the institu- 
tion, and are called out for holidays, musical 
festivals and street processions. Other schools 
of the kind may foster the talent of music to the 
same extent, but I have not heard of it. 

Perhaps as a Marylander, I should not say it; 
but it seems to me that the Baltimore House of 
Refuge is one of the very best in the whole coun- 
try. Its grounds are simple, its site is com- 
manding. From its windows may be seen the 
forest, sketches of country, views of hill and 
dale, rock, forest and river. The house is state- 
ly and of elegant finish and proportions. Its 
only blemish is the high wall surrounding the 
grounds, which is really not needed, though it 
may serve to keep the place from the depreda- 
tions of outside thieves. But the inmatesdo not 
require it. They are not unhappy, not at all 
anxious to get away. 

I could expend a little more enthusiasm, but 
after all,as Aunt Sue says, “if it wasn’t for 
wickedness and vice, such a home would never 
be needed,” Yours, JOHN. 


———_+or- 
TREASON AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 


The first trial of a Marshal of France, since 
Ney was tried and shot in 1815, came to a close 
early in December. It was that of Marshal Ba- 
zgine. He was brought before a military court- 
martial in October, on a charge of having trea- 
sonably surrendered the city of Metz to the Ger- 
mans, on the 27th of October, 1870. Upon this 
charge he was found guilty and sentenced to be 
shot, after having been deprived of all his hon- 
ors. 

Marshal MacMahon, his old fellow-soldier, 
who is now President of the French Republic, 
commuted the sentence to “twenty years’ seclu- 
sion,” that is, to banishment to an island on the 
coast of France, where the dishonored Marshal 
must remain, under penalty of being shot if he 
leaves the island. As he is in his sixty-third 
year, he will probably end his days in ‘‘seclu- 
sion,” unless he should be pardoned hereafter. 

The life of Marshal Bazaine has been eventful 
and somewhat remarkable. He entered the 
French army as a common soldier in 1881, when 
he was twenty years of age. For bravery and 
good conduct he was promoted to the rank of an 
officer, and from that point his advancement 
was both steady and rapid. 

In less than thirty years he passed through all 
the grades of the service to the very highest 
rank. His commission as Marshal was given 
him by the Emperor Napoleon for his services in 
command of the Mexican expedition, which oc- 
curred during our own war. In every position 
in which he had been placed, up to the begin- 
ning of the war between France and Germany, 
he behaved like a good soldier and a loyal son 





of his country, His ability and his discretion 
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| faithfulness, 
“It” ~s been up-hill work, but I think he pays | 
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had sometimes been questioned, but never his 


When the war of 1870 broke out, Bazaine re- 
ceived the most important command in the 
French army. After the German victories at 
the beginning of August in that year, the French 
people demanded that the army should not be 
commanded by the Emperor, and the supreme 
authority in military affairs was yielded by Na- 
poleon to Marshal Bazaine. This, however, did 
not bring better fortune, for Bazaine, too, was 
beaten, and in a few short weeks was shut up 
and besieged in Metz, then the strongest fortress 
of France. 

Whether the Marshal did his whole duty there 
or not, it is certain that before the close of Oc- 
tober he was forced to surrender the city and 
fortress of Metz, with 178,000 men, and an im- 
mense amount of war material, to Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, of Prussia. 

This released a great German army against 
the French, who were then making great efforts 
in the central part of the country, and made 
their struggle hopeless, It is not at all likely 
that the French could have conquered had Metz 
held out; but when Bazaine surrendered it be- 
came certain that they would be defeated every- 
where. 

At the trial of the Marshal, it was charged 
that he would not recognize the French Repub- 
lic as having any authority, that he desired to 
see the Empire restored, and acted in a way to 
defeat the Republic, so that Napoleon might be 
recalled. 

Some of the testimony given seems to substan- 
tiate this charge, but Marshal Bazaine himself 
denied that he had done any thing disloyal, or 
unworthy of an officer in his position. 

The court evidently believed that he had not 
done all that he ought, and believing this, could 
only pronounce him guilty and sentence him to 
death. The punishment, however, was thought 
too severe, and appeal was at once made to the 
President to show him mercy. 

Marshal Bazaine’s history is useful as an il- 
lustration of the ease with which a man may 
cause his good deeds to be forgotten by one bad 
act. This old soldier had served France faith- 
fully for nearly forty years. Eight weeks only 
of wrong doing, obliterated the honors won by a 
life-time of service. 
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THE LOVER OF GOLD, 


O life misspent! O, foulest waste of time! 
No time has he his grovelling mind to store 
With history’s truths or philoso hic lore. 
No charms for him has God’s all-blooming truth— 
His only question this: ‘What are they worth” ? 
Art, nature, wisdom, are no match for gain, 
And e’en religion bids him pause in vain. 
THomas WARD. 





AMERICA’S GREAT NATURALIST. 


Prof. Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, the most 
distinguished student and teacher of natural sci- 
ence of his time, since the death of Humboldt in 
1859, died at his home in Cambridge, Mass,, on 
the 14th of December, after a short illness. 

Prof, Agassiz came of a French Huguenot 
family, and was born in Switzerland in May, 
1806. Hewas thoroughly educated in Swiss and 
German universities. It was aé first intended 
that he should become a physician; but he early 
showed a strong taste for science, and when a 
very young man, devoted himself to that depart- 
ment of learning. When only twenty-five years 
old, he beeame Professor of Natural History in 
the College of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 

In 1846, having, meantime, gained a high rep- 
utation for his extensive knowledge and from 
his excellent works on natural history, he was 
sent to this country on a scientific mission by 
the government of Prussia. This visit led to his 
determining to remain in America and become 
a citizen of the United States. Soon after, he 
became eonnected with Harvard University as 
a teacher, and the relation, greatly changed, was 
continued until his death. 

It would take too much space in the Compan- 
ion for us to speak of the numerous scientific 
expeditions in which Prof. Agassiz engaged, of 
the various enterprises for spreading the knowl- 
edge of scientific truth which he originated, or 
of the many books in whiclr he gave to the world 
a part of the results of his study. We can only 
say, generally, that his life was full of study, 
thought, and activity in communicating what he 
had first learned himself. 

Among the many rare qualities of mind and 
character that made Prof. Agassiz the great man 
he was, two or three should be specially noticed. 
In the first place, he put knowledge before 
wealth. Not that he had an ambition to be 
thought more learred than other men, as some 
wish for the distinction of riehes, but he thirst- 
ed for truth for its own sake. 


He studied for 


Two characteristics of his mind fitted him ex. 
actly for the study of the science he pursued, 
He had the power of observing accurately, ang 
of reporting to his own mind the exact truth of 
what he saw; and he was able to form genera] 
laws by noticing what happened in a few cases, 
as Newton is said to have thought of the law of 
gravitation from seeing the apple fall. 

The faculty of telling one’s self the exact 
truth about what is seen is more rare than jt 
might be thought at first. On most subjects we 
all of us have prejudices, and it is very difficu)t 
not to let prejudice blind our senses. It was 
Agassiz’s peculiar freedom from influence by 
prejudice that made him so successful in scien. 
tific discovery. 

His own love of knowledge led hina to desire 
that everybody else should share what ke knew, 
and his enthusiasm infected his pupils. It was 
these traits that made him the greatest teacher 
of natural history, perhaps, who ever lived, 
Before his time Americans knew little or noth. 
ing of nature. Since he came, and greatly 
through “his influence, the United States has 
taken a high rank among the scientific countries 
of the world, 

Lord Bacon suid that though a little learning 
makes men atheists, great knowledge brings 
them back to their Creator, It is true of Agas. 
siz that his researches into the mysteries of 
nature, which were more extensive than those of 
any person who is now living, convinced him of 
the great truth of religion, that there is a God 
who created the world. He “looked through 
nature up to nature’s God,” and his testimony 
and belief in God are more weighty than a thou. 
sand doubts of those who have studied less 
deeply than he the evidences of creation. His 
last, unfinished work was to have been written 
in opposition to theories designed to account for 
the earth, for man, for animals and for plants, 
without supposing that there is a God. 

Thus Prof. Agassiz was what is sometimes 
well ealted a “many-sided man.” Tehad alove 
for knowledge, a love of teaching others, a 
power to acquire learning, 2 power to give it to 
his pupils. He inspired all who met him with 
respect and love. His ambition, though he 
would not have said it himself, was to do good. 
His influence was always thrown on the side of 
morality and religion. And as his acquire 
ments, his usefulness and his influence were 
great, so the loss of him will be most deeply 
felt throughout the world—but particularly in 
his adopted country that he loved so well. © 


+o 
CURIOUS NOTIONS ABOUT THE 
DEAD. 

In a Russian tale a grandmother says to her 
grand-daughter, who is threatened by a fiend, “0 
dear me, my poor, unhappy child! Go quickly 
to the priest, and ask him this favor—that if 
you die, your body shall not be taken out of the 
house through the doorway, but that the ground 
shall be dug away from the threshhold, and 
that you shall be dragged out through the open 
ing.” 

This was originally the common mode of pro- 
ceeding among various nations, -They thought 
the spirit could only return by the same way 
that it went out of the house, and in order to 
prevent its return, they took the dead through 
an opening that could be afterwards stopped up. 

The Tiski of Alaska always carry their dead 
out through a hole at the back of the hut, and 
then close up the hole with the greatest care. 
The Hottentots break an opening through the 
side of their hut for the same purpose, and the 
Siamese not content with this, having taken the 
dead body out, hurry at full speed round to the 
other side of the house. : 

Another strange custom in Russia is this: 
When a person suffers a very lingering death, it 
order to render his departure more easy, tley 
let a black dog by a cord down through the roof 
over the dying person’s head. They regard § 
black dog as an emblem of the human spirit, 
and their action is intended to show the depart 
ing spirit which way to go. 

The Chinese and the North American Indians 
have also the idea that the spirit always leaves 
through the roof, supposing that the life must 
depart in the same way that it came—from 
above. 

In ancient Rome, a person who had been be 
lieved to be dead could only be permitted tor 
enter his house through the roof. In Germany 
the general belief is that the soul departs through 
the window. When a person dies the winlor 
of the room is at once thrown open, and some 
times a cup of water is placed on the sill for the 
refreshment of the spirit as it enters on its “lon 
journey.” 

Such notions are due to the childishness and 
ignorance of the people. Among us the ques 
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spirit leaves the body, but whither it goes. Our 
concern should certainly be to take all possible 
measures to insure its departure to a “‘holy and 
happy place.” 


a 
BOTANICAL SWEARING. 


We have all heard of Botany Bay, in Australia, as 
a place whither convicts were formerly sent, and 
where there was doubtless much swearing, but it is 
anew thing for botanical names to be mistaken for 
oaths. The story goes that a man wrote to the edi- 
tor of a horticultural journal asking what plants 
would be suitable additions to dried grasses for win- 
terornaments. The editor replied,— 

“Acroclinium Roseum, A. album, Gomphrena 
globosa and G. globosa camea.” 

When the man read this, he fairly boiled over 
with rage, and immediately sent a note ordering his 
paper to be discontinued. He averred that an ed- 
itor who swore’ in that way, just because he was 
asked a simple question, should have no support 
from him. 

This reminds us of an English traveller whose con- 
sclence would not allow him to swear, but who 
found that at the hotel in France, where he was 
staying, the waiters were so accustomed to hear 
Englishmen use strong language, that they consid- 
ered him a milksop, and neglected him accordingly. 
He therefore hit upon this expedient to secure a 
proper amount of attention. Whenever he gave an 
order he rolled out in sonorous tones the words 
“Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham.” The ef- 
fect was marvellous. He was henceforth waited upon 
with the greatest alacrity and assiduity. 


+ 
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OVERCOMING AWKWARDNESS, 

Young people on first going into society are likely 
to feel awkward and embarrassed. The hands seem 
very much in the way, and no comfortable position 
can be found for them. Itisnatural to feel ashamed 
of such awkwardness, but it is encouraging to know 
that some of the most successful men in society, who 
have become models of ease and grace, and have 
been objects of envy no less than admiration, were 
once troubled in the same way. 

Lord Chesterfield was universally regarded as one 
of the most polished gentlemen in the English court 
in the last century. His manners were faultless, and 
the grace of his bearing was inimitable. But he 
gives a comical account of the first party he attend- 
ed, He was thoroughly uncomfortable, knowing 
neither what to door say. At length growing dos- 
perate, and feeling that something must be done, he 
addressed a beautiful lady near by, and added force 
to the question, by energetically clasping both 
hands. 

“Madam, don’t you find it very warm to-night?” 

It was not a promising beginning for the man who 
became the first wit of his age. 

——+o—____—_ 
BISMARCK’S CHARACTER, 

The greatest men in the world have felt that they 
were instruments in the hand of God to do an im- 
portant work, The assurance of Divine help has in- 
spired them with zeal and courage, and enabled 
them to succeed in the face of formidable obstacles, 

Count Bismarck is the greatest of living states- 
men. His force of character is prodigious, and 
nothing can turn him aside from a purpose deliber- 
ately formed. His energy and persistence grow out 
of the conviction that God is using him to build up 
amighty empire. He is eminently religious, in be- 
lieving in God’s presence and trusting to His help. 

In 1851 he wrote to his wife, “I do not understand 
how a man who thinks about himself and yet knews 
and wishes to know nothing of God, can support 
His existence out of very weariness and disgust.” 

To a political friend he wrote recently, “Ever 
more and more does the feeling of gratitude to God 
for all His help grow streng, and fosters in me the 
confidence that the Lord knows how to turn even 
our very errors to our best good. I feel that daily 
with wholesome humiliation.” 





+> 
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SWEET “SNEERS.” 


‘In the recently published diary of the celebrated 
German musician, Moscheles, there is an amusing 
instance of the perplexity which slangiexpressions 
often cause to a learner of English. 

“To-day,” he writes, “I was asked at dessert 
which fruit of those on the table I would prefer.” 

“Some sneers,”’ I replied, meaning figs. 

The company were first of all surprised, and then 
burst into laughter, when they found what it was 
that the foreign musician intended to say. It was, 
indeed, a curious process by which he had come to 
think that sneers meant figs. ° 

He had found in a dictionary that ‘not to care a 
fig” meant “to sneer at a person,” so when he want- 
ed to ask for figs he thought sneers would be quite 
88 correct an expression. 
there were some ill-natured persons present, he did 
incur some sneers without wishing for them or de- 
serving them. 








A CURE FOR SCOLDS, 


The Russians have a story of a certain shrewish 
Woman, that she had not been wrapped in swaddling 


clothes when a baby, nor swung ina liulka (sort of 
So her husband adopted the prac- 
tice, whenever his wife was particularly cross, of 
Wrapping her up like a baby and swinging her in 
By the end of half a 
year, the story goes, the woman became quite silky 


Russian cradle). 


the liulka, till she felt better. 


It is quite possible that if 


There is a similar French story of a man who had 
a bad wife, who every time she scolded put her into 
a cradle and rocked her. The effect in this case also 
was that she became quite amiable in manners and 
disposition. 

In a very entertaining volume of letters written 
home from Boston about the year 1680, by an Eng- 
lish settler named John Dunton, tbere are many 
facts about the laws and customs of New England 
in that early time. In treating of the punishment 
of various offences, Dunton mentions one as follows: 


“Scolds they gag and set them at their own doors 
for certain hours together, for all comers and goers 
to gaze at. Were this a law in England and well- 
executed, it would in a little time prove an effectual 
remedy to cure the noise that is in many women’s 


heads. 
>. —o- 
BRAVE YOUNG LADIES. 


The girls of England are, asa class, remarkably 
athletic and capable of great exertion. This is ow- 
ing to the freedom of exercise and the attention paid 
in their education to physical as well as mental ac- 
complishments. There is no reason why American 
girls should not be taught to swim, but such things 
as swimming-schools for females are rare among us. 
Even courage and presence of mind (and our girls 
have as much of these, perhaps, as the English girls) 
are vain helpers in danger if one has not the knowl- 
edge and strength to make them efficient. The fol- 
lowing instances of valuable female heroism have re- 
cently, says the London Times, been brought before 
the Royal Humane Society: 


The first case was that of Miss Olivia Georgiana E. 
Maude. She saved the life of a girl named Adele 
Greaven, who sank while bathing at Sea Point, 
Monkstown, under the following circumstances: 
Miss Maude and her sister, who had themselves 
been bathing, were dressed and sitting on the rocks 
watching t @ other bathers, when their attention 
was aroused by an alarming outery ; 3a - had disap- 
peared in deep water. ~ 
No assistance was at hand, no boat. or ropes, and 
even the usual attendants were absent or otherwise 
engaged. The child soon rose to the surface, but, 
unable to swim, sank again. 
She rose a second time, and the bystanders and 
bathing women, thoroughly alarmed and crying for 
assistance, were shocked at perceiving that the 
child’s bathing-dress had got over her face and head, 
and that her arms were entangled in it. 
At this moment Miss Maude leaped into the deep 
water, dressed as she was, without even taking time 
to remove her watch, caught the child as she was 
disappearing, and took her safely to shore. 
The other case was that of Miss Mary Kerridge, 
who saved a lad of fifteen, named Stewart, who sank 
while bathing at Wentworth, New South Wales. 
The boy had gone with a companion to bathe in 
the River Darling, and was carried by a strong cur- 
rent into deep water. Neither he nor his companion 
could swim, and he cried loudly for help. 
Miss Kerridge was about one hundred yards off, 
and, hearing the boy’s cries, ran as fast as she could 
to the spot, plunged into the river with all her 
clothes on, and caught the lad as he rose the third 
time. After considerable difficulty, owing to the 
rapidity of the current, having only one hand at lib- 
erty, and her efforts being impeded by the weight of 
her clothes, she ultimately succeeded in placing the 
lad in safety. 

The Royal Humane Society bestowed medals for 
saving life, with suitable testimonials, on each of the 
young ladies, 





—_+o+—___— 
THE MOTHER OF THE DAHLIA, 
Sir Walter Raleigh has been called “the father of 
the potato,” (no mean honor, certainly,) and there 
can be little doubt that he was really the originator 
of the cizilized potato. With equal fitness, perhaps, 
we can apply a vegetable title to the eccentric Lady 
Holland, who “invented the dahlia.” When the 
glorious flower was first seen appears uncertain, but 
at any rate the introduction of the dahlia into Eng- 
land is said to be owing to that lady’s culinary 
research. 


Having been much gratified somewhere in the 
south of Europe by her first acquaintance with “Pal- 
estine soup,” and ascertaining that the main ingre- 
dient was the Jerusalem artichoke, she procured 
what she supposed to be a root of it, and forwarded 
it to — gardener at Holland House. 

hen a beautiful flower came up instead of a suc- 
culent vegetable, she gazed on it with a feeling near 
akin to that of the foxhunter who complained that 
the smell of the violets spoiled the scent. But the 
value of her acquisition began to break upon her 
when the London seedsman, who came to look at it, 
offered thirty guineas fora root. 

Another version is, that a root was given to her at 
Valentia in 1804, by a celebrated botanist, who had 
just received it, an unknown rarity, from South 
‘America. At all events, there was ample justifica- 
tion for the graceful verse of her lord: 


“The dahlia you brought to our isle, 
Your praises forever shall speak, 

In gardens as sweet as your smile, 
And colors as bright as your cheek. ad 
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A MEAN THEFT, 

It is one of the griefs of benevolence, and-a cruel 
misfortune to the truly poor, that so many miserable 
“spongers”’ put on the garb of need to beg with, and 
cheat the kind-hearted only to “bite the hand that 
feeds them.” A recent Boston incident affords a 
new example of the practice of these miscreants who 
live in idleness, that they may beg, and beg that they 
may steal. 


your man had just returned from a five years’ 
whaling voyage, with his earnings, about $160, in 
his pocket, and also a watch he had bought in San 
Francisco. He hoped to return to his parents, and 
commence Jife upen land with his little fortune. 
When he reached New Bedford he heard that both 
father and mother were dead, and, grief-stricken, he 
started for his home in Maine to look upon their 
graves. While passing through Tremont Street, 
Boston, he was accosted by two young men, who 
recognized in him a brother sailor, and who told 
him they were almost starving. 

With the remark, “I wont see any body hungry,” 
he took them into a Holly-tree eating-house, paid 
for a dinner for them, gave each forty cents, shook 
hands, and took leave of them with their most ear- 





~all her caprices had been swung out of her, 





Two minutes after they had gone the generous but 
credulous — sailor felt in his pocket, and found 
his earnings all gone, with the watch. A meaner 
deed can scarcely be conceived. We trust that de- 
tectives will not suffer the criminals to escape pun- 
ishment. 
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DID NOT KNOW IT, 


The following story seems incredible. But we are 
afraid it would hold true in some places where one 
would least expect it: 


At a grand Sunday school picnic in Allegheny 
County last week, a gilt-edged Bible was offered as a 
rize to any one who would repeat the Lord’s 
Co verbatim, as found in the sixth ow of 
Matthew. Not one in the audience could 
The man who on the prize was asked to sepet 
it, but failed. This is as good as the story of the 
two Congressmén who made a wager that one of 
them could not say the Lord’s Prayer. He com- 
menced, “Now I fe A me down to sleep,” &c., and 
when he had finished the familiar four lines, the 
other relinquished the money with the remark, 
“Well, I had no idea before that you could do it.” 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 
The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........++++se+- $4 75 


Harper's Bazar and the Companion.. 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. 







Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. 475 
Gajaxy and the Companion ..........--.++. 475 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion.............++ 475 
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Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.. ene 315 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, inc 
the picture offered by the publishers ....... 400 


American Agriculturist and the Companio 
Advancé and the Companion 
Arthur’s Home Magazine and the Companion, peewee’ 
ing the picture offered by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 
The Py sa iber to the Observer must be a new one 
. paper, 
Zion’s Merald and the COMIRRTION,. « ..0.05500500008-00000 375 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher 
Hearth and Iiome and the Companion . 
The N ursery and the pea inane yeoeses 
the Inder and BOR ovcvskosccevesess 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion 3 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Seanpanivn, in-, 
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The subscriptions to these Publications can a, 
mence at the time they are sent us, We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any ef them, They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. i 











SOMETHING USEFUL. 
READ ABOUT IT. 


A neat box containing a half quire each of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one cerner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. A very 
useful present for any one, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s COMPANION OFFICE, 


50 Boston, Mass, 





A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS 
To Obtain a Handsome Reward, 


or earn a respectable sum of money. No patent receipt or 
prize humbug, but by means which may be submitted to 
parents and guardians. For paxticulars send 3 cent stamp 
and address to “C. C,,” Post Office Box, 1082, Boston, 


OATMEA 


$37 5 A MONTH to Male or Female Agum, . ee 


ELTY Co., Biddeford, Me. 
$42 = A MONTH! Horse furnished, Expenses 
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SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
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THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 
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novel inventions, Bridges, Engincering works, Archite ct- 
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From $12 to $75. 
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the late Industrial Exhibition in 
New York, and with which a 
written guaranty will be given 
that it will print © single line as 
well as a form of type 4x6 inches 
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WHITE’S SPECIALTY. 








I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to eat 
only the plainest food and very litile of that. I tried 
physicians and remedies without relicf until I learned of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has entirely 


cured me, 
MRS, 


(Signed B. L. WEST, 
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Vineyard Haven, Mass., Oct. 15, 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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SPLENDID. HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weather 
Houses, which combines a correct ther- 
mometer with a perfect barometer fs an 
elegant mantel ornament, tells you when 

it will storm, registers heat and cold, 
pleases the children, and will be sent to 
your address, prepaid, upon reecipt of 
$2 00 by P. O. order or registered letter, 
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sj ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
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For the Companion. 


JOSIE, 
Twice the summer Queen of flowers 
Has counted out her golden hours 
For Josie. 


Dipped her moments all in glory, 
Linked them into life’s sweet story 
For Josie. 


Bade the sunlight and the air 
Sprinkle gold upon the hair 
Of Josie. 


Breezes, they must wander over 
All the perfumed fields of clover 
To Josie. 


Gathering freshness, this their duty, 
To leave their sweetness and their beauty 
With Josie. 


Eyes the sky should give of blue, 
That was all that it could do 
For Josie. 


So the sunlight left its play, 
And the breezes came this way 
To Josie. 


Sprinkled with its golden light 
The ’broidered, dainty dress of white 
For Josie, 


Kissed the dimples on his hand, 
As with shovel piling sand 
Stood Josie. 


O, thou summer Queen of flowers, 
Measure years with golden hours 
For Josie! 


Let the ending of life’s story 
Be the gateway into glory 
For Josie. 
MARGARET Mason. 
—_——+on—___———_- 
A SINGER IN THE CARS. 

Rev. B. F. Taylor, known as a poet of tender 
fecling and musical thought, writes to the Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle an account of his night 
ride in the cars through a portion of the far 
West, and gives this beautiful description of 
some “songs in the night” that he heard. We 
well remember the thrilling effect of that sweet 
melody, “The Home of the Soul,” sung years 
ago in our hearing by a rich female voice. 


There are two women seated together, plain 
women, say forty-five or fifty years old. They 
have good, open, friendly faces. Plainly dressed, 
modest and silent, save when they conversed 
with each other, you had hardly noticed them. 
Perhaps there was the least touch of rural life 
about them. They would make capital country 
aunts to visitin midsummer, or midwinter, for 
that matter. If they were mothers at all, they 
were good ones. So much you see, if you know 
how. Well, it was wearing on towards twelve 
o’clock—the reader is requested to believe that 
this is no fancy sketch—when through the dull 
silence there rose a voice as clear, and mellow, 
and flexible as a girl’s, of the quality that goes 
to the heart like the greeting of a true friend. 
It belonged to one of those women. She sat 
with her white face, a little seamed with time 
and trouble, turned neither to the right nor the 
left, seemingly unconscious that she had a lis- 
tener. The songs she sang were most of them 
the old ones—songs of the conference and the 
camp, such as our mothers used to sing in the 
years that are gone. First it was 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
and then 


Our days are gliding swiftly on. 


The clear tones grew rounder and_ sweeter. 
Those that were awake listened; those that were 
asleep awoke all around her. Some left their 
seats and came nearer, but she never noticed 
them. A brakeman, who had not heard a “psalm 
tune” since his mother led him to church by 
the hand when he was a little boy, and who 
was rattling the stove as if he were fighting a 
chained maniac, laid down the poker and stood 
still. Then it was,— 


A charge to keep I have, 


and so hymn after hymn, until at last she 
struck up,— 


I will sing you a song of that Beautiful Land, 
The far-away home of the soul, 

Where no storms ever beat on the glittering strand, 
While the years of eternity roll. 

O, that home of the soul! in my visions and dreams 
Its bright, jasper walls I can see; 

And I fancy but dimly the veil intervenes 
Between that fair city and me. 


The car was in a wakeful hush long before 
she had ended. It was as if a beautiful spirit 
were floating through the air. None that heard 
will ever forget. Philip Phillips can never bring 
that “Home of the Soul” any nearer to any- 
body. And never, I think, was quite so sweet a 
voice lifted in the storm of a November night 
on the rolling plains of Towa. It is almost a 
yeurazo. The singer’s name, home and desti- 








nation no one learned; but the thought of one 
listener follows her with an affectionate interest. 
Is she living? Surely singing wherever she is, 
I bid her God-speed. She cheered and charmed 
the November gloom with carols of the celestial 
city. She passed with the dull dawn of the com- 
ing morning out of our lives, and there is a 
strange ache at the heart as we think so. Who- 
ever heard her that night could write her epi- 
taph. They could say—they could write,— 


“SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
WOMAN WITH THE SONGS 
IN THE 
NIGHT.” 


> 
or 





AN UNCOMFORTABLE DRIVE, 
Hounds trained for the chase make no dis- 
tinction between wild and tame deer. An ec- 
centric English nobleman owed a famous ride 
to this perversity of the hounds, and came near 
losing his life. 


Rather a good anecdote is told of an invete- 
rate English sportsman, the late Earl of Oxford, 
grandson of the famous Sir Robert Walpole. 
This nobleman had a weakness for doing every- 
thing that other people didn’t do, and especially 
in connection with sporting. A freak with 
which his memory was identified long after he 
had passed away was his habit of driving a four- 
in-hand team of red deer stags, which he re- 
duced to such perfect discipline in his own park 
that he was at last tempted to make an excur- 
sion with them to Newmarket. The incident that 
befel him here excited no slight degree of amuse- 
ment among the then Prince of Wales’ set, of 
which Lord Oxford made one, As the pheton, 
with its strange team, approached Newmarket, 
the cry of a pack of staghounds was suddenly 
heard in the rear. The huntsman of the pack 
had been exercising his hounds in the neighbor- 
hood of the heath, and was astonished on cross- 
ing theroad to see his dogs put their noses to 
the ground, and give tongue in full chorus as 
they set off in pursuit. 

It was not long before the deep-voiced music 
of the eager pack smote upon the sensitive ears 
of Lord Oxford’s team. Fear prevailed over 
discipline, and, in spite of all the efforts of the 
noble charioteer, the stags dashed off at light- 
ning speed, and whirled the light pheton after 
them with the celerity of a whirlwind. 

In vain did the trained grooms on horseback 
take part in the headlong race. The stags 
rushed along the main street of the little town, 
and never stopped until they turned at full 
speed into the open portals of the Ram Inn. 
The doors were slammed just in time to exclude 
the foremosthounds; and “this singular cireum- 
stance,” adds a contemporary writer, ‘‘although 
attended with no accident, effectually cured his 
lordship’s passion for deer driving.” 


a. 


A DOG’S LOVE. 

Wherever exhibited, love is a pleasant thing. 
In dumb brutes it is the more touching that it 
has no voice, and appeals to our sympathies by 
a kind of helplessness, 


The contractors engaged on the Boston (U. 8.) 
water-works had a valuable cart-horse injured 
some time ago. The animal was led home to 
the stable, where about fifty horses were gener- 
ally kept. The hostlers had a water-spaniel, 
who for some months had been among the 
horses in the stable, living on terms of great in- 
timacy with them. Immediately after the dis- 
abled horse was led in, he lay down and began 
to exhibit signs of great distress. 

The spaniel at once ran to the horse, and com- 
menced fawning around him, licking the poor 
animal’s face, and in various other ways mani- 
festing his sympathy with the sufferer. 

The struggle and groans of the horse being 
continued, the dog sought his master, and drew 
his attention to the wounded animal, and 
showed great satisfaction when he found his 
master employed in bathing the wounds, and 
otherwise ministering to his wants. 

The hostler continued his care of the horse 
until a late hour of the night. Forty-eight 
hours after the horse was injured, the faithful 
dog had not left the stable, dav or night, for a 
minute, not even to eat; and from his appear- 
ance it was believed that he had scarcely slept 
atall. He was constantly on the alert, not suf- 
fering any one to come near the horse, except 
those attached to the stable and the owner of the 
horse; his whole appearance was one of extreme 
distress and anxiety. 

He often laid his head on the horse’s neck, ca- 
ressing him and licking around the eyes, which 
kindness the poor horse acknowledged by a 
grateful look and other signs of recognition. 

This fact furnishes a remarkable and affect- 
ing exhibition of animal kindness, and should 
cover with shame the unfeeling men who beat 
and abuse that noble and most useful of ani- 
mals, withont stint or remorse, and are utterly 
destitute of sympathy for the whole brute crea- 
tion.—Humane Journal. 


——_+o+—____. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 

Great and good men have generally been 
blessed with good mothers in childhood, and the 
influence of the mother has left an abiding im- 
pression on the life. 

Thomas McCrie, an eminent Scotch preacher, 
and the biographer of John Knox, used to tell 
with strong feeling an anecdote of his mother. 
He was not a Christian when he left home for a 
university education in Edinburgh. The moth- 
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er’s heart was troubled at parting with her boy, 
and full of anxiety at the thought of tempta- 
tions to be met in city and college life. 

She walked with him for some distance on the 
road, to give a few parting counsels. Then, 
climbing over a fence into a field, she led him 
behind a rock, where, shielded from the view of 
passers by, she put her hands on his head and 
prayed earnestly for God’s blessing on her boy, 
to keep him from evil and make him a noble 
and useful Christian man. To that prayer he 
always referred, as changing his whole life. 


ee Oe 


“OLD ROCKY” AND THE GRIZZLY. 

“A bear robbed of her whelps’”’ is the Scrip- 
ture type of a most dangerous foe. And the 
worst of bears to mect is certainly the great 
grizzly of the far western mountains. A hunter 
in that region recently robbed one of these crea- 
tures of her whelps, and narrowly escaped a fa- 
tal punishment. The story is thus told in a Cal- 
ifornia paper: 


A few weeks ago Dr. Swain, of Watsonville, 
Cal., went ona hunting expedition to a point 
about one hundred miles from here, in the east- 
ern part of Monterey County. In the company 
was an old mountaineer called “Rocky,” who 
has become famous as a bear hunter. 

One morning Rocky started out of camp and 
was Jaboriously toiling along a narrow trail on 
the side of a steep canyon. When in a wild 
portion of the mountains, he saw, on the oppo- 
site side of the canyon, two young grizzlies 
playing on a grassy beach of land. 

Immediately his splendid revolving rifle was 
at his shoulder, and he fired. One cub hekilled 
instantly, byt the other lived long enough to 
ery, almost like a child, for the mother-bear. 
Soon a crackling of bushes was heard behind, 
and Rocky turned just in time to see the moth- 
er, enraged and excited, almost upon the slayer 
of her offspring. 

The bold hunter again raised his rifle, but be- 
fore he could use it the bear by one stroke of 
her powerful paw hurled it from his grasp far 
out of his reach. A hand-to-hand encounter 
was now the only way out of the difficulty, and 
Rocky drew his huge knife. 

He raised it, and swiftly it descended into the 
heart of the bear, and none too soon, for as he 
struck, the bear also dealt him a powerful blow 
on his side, which stretched him insensible some 
distance from the scene of the encounter, the 
knife remaining buried in the bear’s shaggy 
side. 

After a time the hunter recovered sufficiently 
to drag himself to the camp, where he was 
obliged to remain for several days before he re- 
covered from the terrible blow he had received. 
Other members of the party went to the place 
and found the cubs dead, and a short distance 
from them the old bear, also dead. 

The gun and knife were recovered, and for 
several days hear steaks were the bill of fare in 
that camp. Dr. Swain says the meat of the 
cubs was delicious—fat and tender. There are 
many grizzlies in that section, and only the 
most experienced hunters, like Rocky, have any 
business hunting them. 





GERMAN BABIES. 

The Indian pappoose tied to his board is not 
unfamiliar to our readers, but it seems that 
some babies even of our great Saxon race so 
unlucky as not to be born in this land of free- 
dom are subjected to the same treatment. A 
traveller writes to the Baltimore American: 


The babies of Germany are not allowed as 
large a liberty as those of America. They are 
for the better part of the first year of their earth- 
ly pilgrimage tightly wound up in swaddling 
clothes, with both arms and legs pinioned, and 
carried about on a pillow especially made for 
the purpose. 

After they escape from their wrappings a bag 
of feathers is tied on their backs, so that when 
they tumble over they have something to fall 
upon. Those of the poorer classes are laid in a 
basket with a little bag of sugar in their mouths, 
and are expected to behave themselves without 
much further attention from mother or nurse. 
The nurses on the streets generally carry the 
babies in their arms on a pillow, and they are 
tied to it with pink ribbons, lying as still ana 
motionless as if they were little mummies. 

They cannot kick or use their arms, and evi- 
dently are not allowed to know during their pul- 
ing davs what their legs and arms are intended 
for. We don’t think our babies would stand it, 
as we observe that German ladies when they 
come to America don’t attempt to practice any 
such tyranny on their babies. 


~— + 
JAPANESE PILLOWS, 

An American, accustomed to hair mattresses 
and feather pillows, would hardly know which 
to choose for sleeping in comfort, a feather bed 
over him instead of blankets, as in Germany, or 
a wooden pillow, as in Japan. In cither case 
sleeping would be discipline instead of comfort. 

Dinner over, a siesta on the soft mats is-next 
in order. These mats seem to be made for sleep 
and indolence. No booted foot ever defiles them. 
Every one leaves his clogs on the ground outside, 
and glides about in his mitten-like socks, which 
have each a special compartment for the great 
toe. My waiting damsel having gone out, and 
there being no such thing as bells,I do as the 
natives, and clap my hands. 


a eere nae 


soon the shuffling of feet is heard again. The 
housewife appears with the usual low bow, and 
smiling so as to again display what resembles 
mouthful of coal, she listens to the request for 
pillow. : 

Opening a little closet she produces the desired 
article. It is not a ticking bag of baked feathers 
inclosed in a dainty, spotless case of white linen, 
but a little upright piece of wood, six inches 
high and long, and one wide, rounded at the 
bottom like the rockers of a cradle. On the top, 
lying in a groove, is a tiny rounded bag of calj- 
co filled with rice chaff, about the size of a san- 
save. 

The pillow-case is a piece of white paper 
wrapped around the top, and renewed in good 
hotels daily for each guest. One can rest about 
four or six inches of the side of his 08 occipitis on 
a Japanese pillow, and, if he wishes, may rock 
himself to sleep, though the words suggest more 
than the facts warrant. 

By sleeping on civilized feathers one gets out 
of training, and the Japanese pillows feel very 
hard and very much in one place. The dreams 
which one has on these pillows are characteris- 
tic. In my first, some imps were boring gimlet- 
holes in the side of my skull, until they had 
honey-combed it and removed so much brain 
that I felt too light-headed to preserve my equi- 
librium. 

On the present occasion, after falling asleep, 
I thought that the pillow on which I lay pressed 
its shape into my head, and the skull, to be re- 
paired, was heing trepanned. My head actually 
tumbling off the pillow was the cause cf the 
fancied operation being suddenly arrested. 


THIEVES IN NAPLES. 

The city of Naples abounds in thieves, who 
are all armed with a small dagger or stiletto, 
and, as they know how to use this weapon with 
great skill and celerity, they are really formida- 
ble personages. 





A traveller on his way to the muscum was 
passing through a crowd, when he saw aman 
stealing his handkerchief from a side pocket. 
He tried to seize the thief, but the latter took to 
flight and he gave chase. He called out loudly, 
“Ladrone, lodrone! (thief, thief!) but such was 
the fear of these persons that none in the street 
ventured even to try to stop the fugitive. 

He took his course through many narrow and 
dangerous streets, the brave traveller still pur- 
suing. At last a policeman came upon the 
scene, with whose aid the pickpocket was ar- 
rested and taken before a magistrate. 

On being searched, no handkerchief was found 
on him; but this was not surprising, as he might 
easily have thrown it into some house in one of 
the narrow streets through which he had passed. 
The surmise that it was thus disposed of proved 
correct, for, in the course of the same day, the 
police succeeded in tracking and recovering it. 

The traveller was then thanked in the most 
impressive manner by the magistrate, in the 
name of justice and the people of Naples, for his 
uncommon bravery and perseverance. Rarely, 
he said, was it possible to secure an offender, so 
great was the fear among the people of their 
stilettos; for if revenge was not taken at the 
moment, it was often treasured up for a future 
opportunity. 

That the danger was not merely imaginary, 
was proved a few days after this occurrence, 
when an Englishman seizing a man whom he 
found picking his pocket, was fatally stabbed by 
him in the breast, the assassin-thief making his 
escape without difficulty. 


+> 
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BOSTON FLOWER MISSION. 


They have a delightful charity at Boston, 
called the ‘Boston Flower Mission,’ the object 
of which is to lighten up the sick wards of hos- 
pitals with gifts of flowers, and by their presence 
cheer the hearts of the poor suffering patients 
by their fragrance and beauty. During the past 
five months the ladies of this mission have re- 
ceived nearly eight hundred contributions of 
flowers and one hundred and thirteen of fruit, 
and in the same period the number of their 
flower distributions exceeded thirteen thousand, 
and the fruit distributions nearly reached six- 
teen hundred. 

The wealthy in Boston sent liberally of the 
flowers and fruit from their conservatories for 
this gracious charity, and great numbers in the 
adjacent ¢ities joined to swell the beautiful and 
heart-gladdening gifts. One person, who is 
known in Boston as “the Pansy-man,” during 
the past flower-season brought in over six thou- 
sand of the beautiful purple flower after which 
he is named, which were distributed among the 
sick “for thoughts.” 

This is a graceful charity, and certainly is of 
the kind that is “twice blessed.” 





———_+o+______ 
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A PICNIC ADVENTURE. 
The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro, in South 
America, frequently make picnics to the neigh- 
boring mountain, called the Corcovado. 


On one occasion, returning from such a pic 
nic, a young lady and her companion had pre- 
ceded the party, and in a narrow part of the 
road her horse grew restive and refused to ad- 
vance; the whip was applied, whereupon he 


which were studded with trees. Luckily her 
dress caught in some branches and held her sus- 
pended over the awful abyss below. She was at 
once rescued from the perilous situation, and 
then the cause of her horse’s swerving was dis- 
covered in a large boa-constrictor lying across 





the road, its head and tail invisible. They at 
tacked it, but at the first blow it disappeared in- 


A far-off answer of He—i—i is returned, and! to the ravine. 





threw her off over the precipice, the sides of ° 
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For the Companion. 
BILLY HUNT’S MAMMOTH SHOW. 


Billy Hunt had a robin, a mouse and a rat, 
A chick-a-dee-dee and a Maltese cat. 








He built him a tent for a mammoth show 
With a waterproof cloak and a skin of buffalo. 


Then posted a placard upon his mother’s shed, 
“Admittance for a cent, or twenty pins a head.” 





Ashoe-box was his cage, with wire and wooden slat, 
With perches for the birds, and a side-room for the 
rats. 


On the baby-wagon wheels it looked very neat, 
When harnessed to a dog and paraded on the street. 





His music was a whistle and a tin-pan drum, 
(Itwas not a full band, but it stirred the boys up 
some.) 


Twould be nice, he thought, to have for the mor- 
row’s show 


Areal “Happy Family,” as Barnum has, you know. 


So, to let them get acquainted with each other in 
the night, 


He put jn his Malty-cat, and shut the cage up tight. 





All were happy that were Jiving the next morning, 
you may guess; 
But the pussy was alone—she had supped upon the 
Test. JAMEs J. Lorp, 
————+o>—_—___—__ 
For the Companion. 
BARBIE’S HAPPY DAY. 

There was to be a picnic in the woods, and al- 
though Barbie generally did not care to go any- 
Where with the rest of the children, yet, some- 
how, she did want to go to this picnic. But 
how was she to get a cake to carry? For you 
see Barbie was a poor little girl with a drunkard 
father and a sick mother, and she never had 
cake or much of any thing else to make life 
_ Pleasant. 

: She walked home after school thinking about 
i. She hadn’t any shoes to wear, she knew, 
and her dresses were all patches, and the girls 
didn’t speak to her much or play with her, but 
then if she only just had a cake she wouldn’t 
tare—she’d go, anyhow. 

Barbie passed the big house on the hill, where 
the judge lived, and then she went on down to 
tie bottom of the hill where a queer old lady 
lived all alone in a small, yellow house with 

iz flower garden in front of it. , 

is old lady jad once been nurse to the 


j , 
Ndge’s two pretty twin-danghters, and so now 


5 





in and took care of her. 

Barbie stopped and looked through the fence 
at the flowers, and she saw the queer old lady 
out weeding one of the beds, holding an um- 
brella over her head and talking to herself. The 
ld lady looked up and caught Barbie peeping 
through the fence, then she jumped up and 
came to the gate very fast. 

“Do you ever steal my flowers, young one?” 
she asked, crossly. 

“No, ma’am, never, as true as I live and 
breathe,”’ said Barbie, stoutly. 

The old lady looked at her, then she opened 
the gate. “If you never did, you may come in 
and weed a little while. I’llpay you something, 
maybe.” 

Barbie went in. ‘Pay her something!’ That 
was how she could get her cake. The old lady 
set down under a tree and watched, and Barbie 
bent over the beds till her back ached and her 
head ached in the hot sun, and she wondered 
and wondered how much money she would get, 
and if it would possibly be enough to buy a 
frosted cake, and if it wasn’t enough for that, if 
she had better buy cookies or gingerbread. 

At last Barbie went into the house for her 
pay. The old lady opened a large corner cup- 
board, and climbing into a chair, searched the 
shelves over. She got down with an old doll in 
her hands and brought it to Barbie. The doll 
had been a nice one once, but its wax face was 
all dents now, and its red cheeks streaked all 
over it; one side of its hair was gone, and its 
satin dress was yellow and dirty. 

Barbie’s heart sank clear down, for this doll 
would not answer the purpose of cake. She 
took it and turned to the door, trying to keep 
back the tears that wanted to come. As she 
turned she saw a pony-chaise hitched at the gate, 
and two ladies in white dresses were coming up 
the walk, talking and Jaughing, and swinging a 
basket of something between them. 

Barbie knew these ladies were the judge’s 
twin-daughters, Ada and Ida, and she remem- 
bered the patches on her dress and shrank back 
from the door, and the two ladies came in. 
They kissed the old lady, and then one of them 
looked around. : 

“Where is that little girl I saw in the door, 
nursie? QO, here!” and she came up to Barbie 
and drew the doll from her hands. “If this isn’t 
my old dolly! Have you kept it all this time, 
nursie? Just see, Ada! It takes me right 
straight back to a little mite of a tot again. 
How did you come by it, little girl?” 

“I gave it to her for weeding,” said the old 
lady, coming forward. “I didn’t know as you 
cared for it, dearie. She sha’n’t have it if you 
do.” 

“Don’t be such a goose, Ida!’”’ said Ada. 

Ida turned and made up a little face at her sis- 
ter, and Barbie had time to notice that al- 
though they looked just alike, Ida was hand- 
somer, for Ida looked sweet but Ada looked 
proud. 

“Let me see, what did I call her?” said Ida, 
turning back to the doll. ‘‘Rosa? Q, yes! Poor 
Rosa! I abused you, pulling out your hair and 
snubbing your nose, didn’t 1? Will you sell her 
back to me, little girl!” 

Barbie bowed her head so eagerly, that Ida 
laughed. “What is your name?” she inquired. 

“Barbara Fern.” 

“Well, Barbara, what do you want for it?” 

Barbie’s want came out in the word “Cake,” 
and then she blushed. 

Miss Ada gave a delicate littlescream. “Don’t 
you sce the poor child is starved to death, Ida? 
Do give her something to eat, nursie, quick!’ 

“No I aint starved,” said Barbie, blushing 
more and more, and then after a few questions, 


ed of the cake. 


body else shall touch it. 
morning and get it, will you, Barbara?” 


long. 


back to her old life of loneliness and neglect. 





that the twins were young ladies, and she was 








she told all about the picnic, and what she want- 


“You shall have the nicest cake in the whole 
town,”’ said Ida; “and I’m going to make it for 
you my own self with my very own hands, no- 
Come up early in the 


Barbie went up to the judge’s house the next 
morning and got a beautiful cake wreathed 
with white sugar lilies, with a cunning sugar 
humming-bird drinking out of one of them. 
And that wasn’t all; Miss Ida had hunted upa 
white dress that she used to wear and some ruf- 
fled skirts and morocco slippers, and she dressed 
Barbie in them, and then she took her and the 
cake into the pony-chaise and drove to the grove, 
and set all the children gazing and wondering 
so, that they treated Barbie like a queen all day 


And that isn’t all, nor the best of it, either. 
Ida was Barbie’s friend after that, and helped 


her in many ways, so that Barbie never went 


Barbic is a woman now, with little girls of her 


old, the judge gave her this little house to live! own, who have often heard the story of their 
She tells 
| them, too, that God’s good providence was in 
that old wax doll that brought her to Miss Ida’s 


| mother’s happy day in the woods. 


notice. M. E. H. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


your age and mine, 


place for plants. 

8. Behead a vegetable, leaving a dish. 

a Behead a wild animal, and leave a part of 
ower. 


emy to peace of mind. B. 


VSO SS See NN 


Something pleasant; a boy’s name. 

To seize; an insect. 

An animal; to slide. 

Emblem of purity; a round body. 

A vain fellow; an animal. 

A quadruped; a vegetable substance. 

An animal; a hollow vessel 

A bird; to impel. 

A girl's name; a valuable metal. 

A cold substance; to fall. 

Confectionery ; a cluster. 

A hill; a pronoun; an adverb. 

Precise; a girl’s name. 

To break suddenly; a low cart; nnn. 
L 


4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
The first, although only one letter appears, 


BERT 


. 


of years. 
The next is an enemy,—yet in the end 
A kindness may turn even this to a friend, 
The third is a noble;—what more can I say? 
’Tis a telling of numbers in earnest or play. 
The fourth is the tip of the tail of a cur; 
Or the tip of a cat’s tail, if that you prefer. 
~ fifth will close up each unbalanced account; 
ill begin every trade and end every amount. 
8.0. R. 





A solemn truth. 


6. 
CHARADE, 
= first is often driven 
traight to my second’s heart, 
Dividing it asunder, 
Yet without pain or smart. 
My whole was the inventor 
Of a “cunning” work of art, 
In whose patronage and praises 
An English queen took part. 
Aunt Lols. 





Conundrums. 


would you refuse? A Bill Sticker. 


master’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 
What is the difference between a clou 


with pain 


cause it is a vile-inn. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Manasseh, Omri, Shinar, Elisha, Sodom. 
SES, HIRAM. 
2. “When you’re an anvil, bear; 
When you’re a hammer, strike.’ 
3. Chest-nut. 


Whale, Zebra, Beaver, 


Elk, 
Badger. 





1. Behead a desirable quality of mind, and leay 


2. Behead earthenware, and leave an ornamental 


5. Behead a certain. shaped leaf, and leave an en- 





In this picture may be seen the titles of two books 


Has been crossed and recrossed for these hundreds 


If you were required to swallow a man, whom 
Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a school- 


and a beat- 
en child? One pours with rain and the other roars 


Why isa badly conducted hotel like a fiddle? Be- 
Mo- 


4. Elephant, Horse, Buftalo, Camel, Lion, Tiger, 
Goat, Otter, Mink, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly. 





Tus Famous WEEKLY, which has been the Leading 
ing and Largest-Circulating Journal of its class for over 
Twenty Years, not only “still lives” but purposes to ren- 
der its ensuing (X XI Xth) volume better than any yet pub- 
lished. Moors’s RURAL is the STANDARD AUTHORITY 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and_Domestic 
Affairs, and_a Choice, High-toned and Popular Lit- 
erary and Family Paper. No other journal in its 
sphere has such a large and able corps of Editors and Con- 
tributors, and none comprises so many Departments or 80 
great a variety of Subjects, Ilustrations, etc. National 
in Character and Objects, and adapted to both Town and 
Country, ithas ardent admirers in every State, Territory 
and Province on tne Continent. Ever earnestly advocat- 
ing the Rights and Interests of the Industrial Classes, 
Moore’s RURAL NEW-YoRKEK has long been the 


FARM AND FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


and to-day has no peer in its important Sphere of Jour- 
nalism. Believing in Tact, Talent and the discussion of 
such timely ‘opics as are of paramount interest to Pro- 
e | ducing People, it employs the ablest talent in the land. 
and furnishes the Best PAPER for 


THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
a “THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, Etc. 


Tn the future no ay will be spared to render the paper 
indispensable to the Rural and Industrial Population of 
the Country, and a welcome guest at every fireside it may 
visit. The Reading for the Family and Young People, 
with appropriate lilustrations, will receive increased care 
and attention, while none of the Practical Departments 
will be neglected—our aim being to EXCEL in every and 
all features, and to furnish the best combined RuRAtL, 
LITERARY and FAMILY QEWSPAPER obtainable. 


STYLE, TERMS, Etc. 


Moore’s RuRAL NEw-YORKER contains Sixteen Quar- 
to Pages, weekly, finely and profusely Illustrated and 
neatly Printed. Only $250 per year—in clubs of ten or 
more, $2 per copy. Now is the time to subscribe 
for 1874. Great Premiums or Cash Commissions to 
Club Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, etc., sent FREE 
to all disposed to act as Agents. Address 

2—2t D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 





by a popular authoress. ie) 
3 A Sh 
AN ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. FACE POWDER 
Example.—An oily substance; a vessel. Butter-cup. s \ ~ 
A swift motion; to cover up; a musical instrument. — % 
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A GENTS Male and Female, to sell Land- 
KO scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes. 
Two gem chromos and $2-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 od hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$4 25 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE 


Magnifies 10,000 times. Reveals 3000 living In- 

sects in a single drop of vinegar. The claws 

on the foot and the bristles on the leg of the 

common House Fly. The knife and saw with 

which the Mosquito cuts holes in you, and 

the pump with which he draws out the blood, 

etc.,etc. In short it transforms the most com- 

mon things around us into things of never end- 

ing curiosity. Warranted to give perfect sat- 

isfaction. Price $250. Sent postpaid to any address for 

75. Agents wanted. Address WOOD & ROSE, 279 
Warren Avenue, Chicago, I 2— 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way ot 
canvassing, sent mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 4 t 














PATENTS OBTAINED -~-- for Inventors. 
och u ful. Pamphietsent free. 
C. A. 8Haw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 








VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor 'Theatricals: Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 
Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired in a few hours. Price 25 cents. 

The Seaman Speaker. leing a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenienceof 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this Jittle volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Ko 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 











work for usin their spare 


aise, Particulars free, Addiess G. Stinson & Co., Portiand. 


5 t AI] perday! Agents wanted! Allclasses of woi king peo- 

0 a V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

moments or all the time than atanything 
Maine. 
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Samuel Ward & Co., Proprictors, Boston. 
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The Sunscrivrion Price of the ComPAaNIon is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tne Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





GEORGE III.’S ILLUSION, 

Although George III., of England, had few quali- 
ties that commend either his intellect or his states« 
manship to our respect, yet there is one fact con- 
nected with his later life that exhibits a trait of 
character that is attractive wherever it is found. 
Among the delusions that filled his mind during 
the closing years of his life was the belief that the 
spirits of the departed friends of l:is early years were 
constantly hovering around him. His tuoughts 
were ever running on the viewless world, and he 
seemed to be conversing with statesmen long passed 
away, as he used to drag his venerable form along 
the solitary galleries of his palace, after his insanity 
had reached the stage that made it necessary to con- 
fine him to his rooms. 

The following passage from Lord Eldon’s papers 
indicates a train of thought that seemed to be ever 
present in the king’s mind during his periods of in- 
capacity: 


“It was agreed,’ says these papers,” that if any 
strong feature of the king’s malady appeared during 
the fo peepee of the council, Sir Henry Halford 
should, on receiving a signal from me, endeavor to 
revall him from his aberrations, and accordingly 
when his majesty appealed to two of the persons 
whom he most favored in early life, now long decd, 
Sir Henry observed,— 

“Your majesty has, I believe, forgotten that the 
individuals to whom you refer both died many years 
ago”’ 

“True,”’ replied the king, ‘‘they died to you and 
the world in general, but not to me.” 


The answer was suggestive of the fidelity of his 
@ffeciion ; for the old king, while in mental health, de- 
lighted in the recollection of the friends of his youth. 


a 
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A PIECE OF SINGULAR QUACKERY. 


A veterinary surgeon writes to the Chicago Tri- 
bune the following account of a horse case which he 
was called to attend to: 


Some time ago I was requested to perform a singu- 
lar operation. I had to cut two coins out of the 
flesh of a living horse. Both were healed in the con- 
nective tissue just beneath the skin; the one on the 
right shoulder a few inches above and behind the 
shoulder-joint, and the other a little deeper, a few 
inches below and behind the shoulder-joint. 

The first one proved to be a Papal silver coin, with 
the likeness of Pio Nono, and the other a simple 
American dime with the Goddess of Liberty. Both 
coins, according to the information given me by the 
owner of the horse, were inserted there by a quack 
for the purpose of curing the animal of his lameness. 
Neither of these coins, however,—neither that with 
the portrait of His Holiness, nor that with the image 
of the Goddess,—proved to be as infallible a remedy 
as the quack may have expected, for the horse was 
lame yet, notwithstanding that the coins had occu- 
pied their peculiar purse under the skin of the living 
animal for over two years. ° 


> 


A CUNNING BEAR. 


A small menagerie exhibited at a Fair in a village 
in Ayrshire was much crowded with visitors. 
Among the animals was a brown bear, not shut up 
in a cage, but fastened by a chain in a corner of the 
area, which was fenced off by a slight rail, that peo- 
ple might not go too near him. A woman who was 
there with a basket selling gingerbread, however, 
Went so near that bruin, putting forth his huge 

aw, clutched the basket, which he quickly drew 

rom her hand, emptying most of its contents upon 
the ground within the space allotted to himself. 
She began to make some attempt to recover her gin- 
gerbread, but the animal, offering no violent resist- 
ance, quietly lay down upon it, and then proceeded 
to draw it forth piece by piece, and to eat it at his 
leisure. Something of reason was surely displayed 
by the bear in adopting this method to ‘secure pos- 
session of the gingerbread. 


Sa 
WASN’T A BIT AFRAID. 





A Seneca Falls man returning home at a late hour 
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cowardly, he seized a broken plank from the side- 
walk, giving the tall white figure three minutes to 
get down and explain; but as the figure did not ex- 
plain, he Sas the plank, upsetting and smashing 
the ghost, which proved to be a beautiful summer 
awry: that his wife had covered with a sheet to pro- 
ct it from the frost. 


a 
AN UNWILLING THIEF. 


An amusing scene, which, however, might have 
terminated seriously, recently occurred in a Bromp- 
ton cmnibus. A stout gentleman, who had been 
running after it for some minutes, at length attract- 
ed the conductor’s attention, and, on getting in 
and taking his seat, at once felt in his pocket for his 
handkerchief, in c:der to wipe his forehead, when 
“Thief!” cried his neighbor, seizing his arm. 
“What do you mean by this ill-timed joking? Let 
me go!” cried the gentleman, furiously. 
woe athief! You've just taken my handker- 
chief!” 
It was too true. The stout gentleman, squeezed 
between two people, had mistaken his neighbor's 
pocket, and had withdrawn his handkerchief for his 
own. Fortunately the unwilling thief was able to 
gee satisfactory proof of his undoubted respecta- 

ility, so that the whole affair terminated with roars 
of laughter. 
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BEAUTY OF THE ATLANTIC WAVES. 


Nothing can be more superb than the green of the 
Atlantic waves when the circumstances are favora- 
ble to the exhibition of thecolor. As long asa wave 
remains unbroken no color appears; but when the 
foam just doubles over the crest, like an Alpine snow- 
cornice, under the cornice we often see a display of 
the most exquisite green. It is metallic in its bril- 
liancy. But the foam is necessary to its production. 
The foam is first illuminated, and it scatters the light 
in all directions; the light which passes through the 
higher portion of the wave alone reaches the eye, 
and gives to that portion its matchless color. The 
folding of the wave, producing, as it does, a series of 
longitudinal protuberances and furrows, which act 
like cylindrical lenses, introduces variations in the 
intensity of the light and materially enhances its 
beauty.—Prof. Tyndall, in Macmillan. 
a a 

LANDOR’S LOVE OF FLOWERS, 
He was always drawing analogies between cl:il- 
dren and flowers; and there was no mere fancy in 
the well-known lines: 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
Whene’er their genius bids their soul depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproached me; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 


inal ‘ 
TO SWALLOW PILLS. 
Among the elements of a useful education not the 
least important is the knowledge how to swallow 
pills. The Chicago Medical Times is responsible for 
the following: 
Put the pills under the tongue and behind the 
teeth, and let the patient immediately take a large 
swallow of water, and he will neither feel the pill 
nor taste it. In fact, he cannot tell where it has 


gone, and I have seen them look about the floor to 
see if they had not dropped it. 





> 


HARD TIMES, 


The times in 1810, 1811 and 1812, were very much 
poorer than now, although some people think there 
never were such ng times for poor laboring people 
as the present; but I can tell them they are very 
much mistaken. Some will say you could buy more 
for fifty cents then than you can now for a dollar. 
It was not so. A peck of Indian meal cost fifty cents 
in those days, and a quart of molasses fifty cents, a 
pound of pork twenty-five cents, and other things in 
proportion. I know what I am writing about, for I 
was there and paid those prices.—Cape Ann Adver- 
tiser. 


a 





“Gracious ME!” exclaimed a lady in a witness- 
box, “how should I know any thing about anything 
I don’t know any thing about?” 


Wry is a doctor better taken care of than his pa- 
tients? Because when he goes to bed, somebody is 
sure to rap him up. 


THE INVENTOR of a new medicine advertises for a 
man to act as agent and undertake its sale, adding 
~ aie will prove highly lucrative to the wnder- 
a. Bad 


A LADY says that last summer she heard a fashion- 
ably-dressed girl read her graduating essay, in which 
she earnestly demanded a “wider sphere for woman,” 
while her chest was so narrowed by artificial means 
that she could hardly read her essay. 


A SENTIMENTAL EDITOR says, “It is comforting to 
know that one eye watches fondly for our coming, 
and looks brighter when we come.” A contempora- 
ry is grieved to learn that his “brother of the quill 
has a wife with only one eye.” 


A CAMEL and an elephant belonging to a circus 
were tied to a tree neararailway the other day when 
an express train came along. The camel fainted 
away, but the elephant started off with the tree, the 
camel and the keeper. 


GRACE GREENWOOD relates, as an instance of the 
extravagance of New England humor, that when a 
young farmer’s wife made her first boy’s pants pre- 
cisely as ample before as behind, the father ex- 
claimed, “‘Goodness! he wont know whether he’s 
going to school or coming home!” 





Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have frequent head- 
ache, mouth tastes badly, poor appetite and tongue coat- 
ed, you are suffering from Torpid Liver or “Biliousness,” 
and nothing will cure you so speedily and permanently as 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Com. 





Dogs the storm keep you from the lecture? Do the 
winter evenings seem long? Have the old games become 


of Birds. 





one Tucsdav evening of last week, saw standing in 


his front yard what appeared to be a spirit in the | and correct descriptions. Sent postpaid, for seventy-five 
habllimonts of the tomb. Determiued not to be! cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 


worn and lost their freshness? Get how Avilude, or Game 
No game has so happy a combination of keen 
enjoyment in its play, withso much useful Information 
conveyed by the beautiful pictures of Birds and their fine 


PRICES REDUCED 


—or— 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


- December, 1873. 





In accordance with reduction in cost of labor 
and material, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
have reduced prices on many styles of their 


Cabinet Organs this month. (See New Price 


List, dated December, 1873.) 


NEW STYLES. 


They are ncw introducing several new styles, which 
are the most beautiful as well as excellent Organs they 
have ever made, embracing several recent improvements 
of much value, These are offered at prices in accordance 
with present depreciated values. 


STYLE §, Price $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN :—NINE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia, 4, Flute. 
5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave Coupier. 7, Tremulant. 
8, Combination Swell. 9, Full Organ. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new style, giving great resonance to 
the whole Organ. This Organ contains great variety and 
power, and is very attractive in appearance. The new 
Full Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell 
enable the performer to go, instantly, from any single 
stop of the Organ to its full power, without removing 
either hand from the key-board. He can as quickly and 
instantly return to the faintest whisper of which the Or- 
gan is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:--SEVEN 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana. 6, Euphone. 7. Viold’Amour. Having 
both Automatic and Knee Swells. The Euphone 
is a rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos or com- 
bination. The Viol d’Amour is a new stop, now first 
introduced, with the softest.whispering tone, of delicious 
quality. In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant de- 
sign, very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall- 
Board, (patented November, 1873,) which, beside adding 
to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for use. It 
is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is opened or 
shut by a single movement of one hand, and when opened 
is entirely out of sight, except one edge. 


STYLE No. 73, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:—FIVE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana. Having both the Automatic and 
Knee Swells. In Upright Resonant Case, new and 
rich design, deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with 
carved ornamentation highly finished, having the new 
Revolving Fall-Board. (See remarks under pre- 
vious style.) 


STYLE T, Price $130. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN :—FIVE STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapa- 
son. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. Having 
also the Automatic Swell. In Upright Resonant 
Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it has the Knee Swell and 
Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and Au- 
tomatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, 
with Automatic Swell. 


These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed tor inferior organs of less 
capacity. It is an expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling to each indi- 
vidual at a specially low price. . 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. are 
VERY BEST in all their internal as well as external ma- 
terial and workmanship. They contain patented improve- 
ments found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of the 
whole world at 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or Sil- 
ver Medals, or other highest awards. They received the 


First Medal at Paris, 1867, 
AND 
TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom, that these 
Organs have mater al superiority to others is printed in 
in full in a TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, which will be 
sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Pricé Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 


North British & Mercantile Ins, Co, 
Firemans Fund Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 
Fairfield County Fire Ins. Co. 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


LASS VISITING CARDS. Just the thing 

wanted by every boy and girl. A splendid holiday or 

presentation gift. Every person who reads this should 

send 3-ct. stamp for sample with name beautifully printed 
9 





on, to JOHN A. ROBERTSON, Rutherford Park, N.J. 





HUNTER'S HELP TO HISTORY, 
. . «~~ Twenty games with cards on the 
History of the United States. Sent by mailfor7e Ad- 
dress D, ECKLEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind. 1 adv, 


in number 48 of this paper. Tt 





GOOD EVERY TIME AND WAY. 


Cable Screw Wire 


Loots and Shoes wear longer, easier to the 
Foot than any other kind. 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY. 


Send your address plainly written, and a 2-cent stamp 
and receive FREE $1 50 worth of new music. 

THE FOLIO is the Champion Illustrated Musical Mag- 
azine. Each monthly number contains 27 columns of 
choice literature and musical chit-chat, 10 pages bright 
new music, an elegant lithograph portrait, etc., etc., for 
every household throughout the land. A 32-PaGE MaGa- 
ZINE for only $1 50 per year, including “Have Patience,” 
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acharming 14x17 inch “Prang’’ Chromo, or $1 without 
chromo. Published by 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
2—te Boston, Mass, 





PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


erpoms. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 





200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and second-hand, of First-class Mak- 
ers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on 
Installments, in City or Country, during 
this Financial Crisis and the HO AYS 
by HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 481 
Broadway, than ever before offered in 
New York. Agents Wanted /or the sale of 
Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and 
Orchestral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues 
mailed. Great Inducements fo the Trade. 
A large discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday schools, £tc. @-3t 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


@™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
N°; 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOStON. All de- 
its made in this Institution commence drawing it- 
terest on the first day of each and every month Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest. exceeding that paid by any other — 

institugion. The Institution has a guarantee fund of * 

000 for the express protection of depositors. 48—l 


WITHOUT 


_ SILVER TIPS 


Three weeks is the extent of wear for chil 
dren’s shoes. 
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Pearl's White Glyecrine pent 
trates the skin without inJary, 
eradicates ali Syiots, Freckles 
Tan, Moth-Patches. wer 
Worms, Impurities and Dis 
orations, either within or Upoe 
the Skin, faving it smooth, & 
anid pliable. For Ch 
Hands, Rough or Chafed “ 
it is the best thing in the = 
Sold at toadway, + 
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51 Boston, New York, ov Chicago, 





York H all Druggists. 
, 4a-ly 
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